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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 


The President’s Wish. 
“I urge that«teachers and other school of- 
ficers increase materially the time and atten- 
tion devoted to instruction bearing directly 
on the problems of community and national 
life.’—Woodrow Wilson, August 23, 1917. 

The President’s Message. A Great State 
Paper Expressing the Aims and Ideals 
of the United States. 


PART I. THE OCCASION. 


Write an impressive description of the scene 
at the time when President Wilson delivered 
the address to Congress. 

Write a composition in which you summa- 
rize the events, during the past few years, 
that preceded the delivery of the address. 
Write a composition on the life of Presi- 
dent Wilson, showing in what ways he has 
represented the ideals of the United States 
(a) in his educational work, (b) in his lit- 
erary work, (c) in his political life up to 
the time when he became President, (d) in 
his career as President of the United States. 

. Write a composition of comparison in which 
you point out resemblances in the lives and 
the works of Washington, Lincoln, and any 
other great American patriots, and Presi- 
dent Wilson. : 

. Write a composition in which you show 
that President Wilson is today the most 
interesting, and the most influential, man 
in the world. 


PART Il. THE AUDIENCE. 


. Write an interesting composition, somewhat 
in the manner of Donald Wilhelm, concern- 
ing the present Congress of the United 
States. ’ 

. Write a picturesque description of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. 

Write a series of very short character 
sketches concerning the most notable mem- 
bers of the present Congress. 

. Write an exposition in which you show that 
the entire world was President Wilson’s 
audience. 

. Write an exposition in which you show that 
certain nations were awaiting President 
Wilson’s message as a message of life or of 
death. 


PART III. THE MESSAGE IN GENERAL. 


1. Write a very short summary of the prin- 
cipal points in President Wilson’s message. 

2. Write a brief of the message, using full 
sentence form, and.making the proper sub- 
ordination of topics. ‘ ; 5 

8. Write a composition of comparison in which 
you show how the construction of the mes- 
sage resembles the construction of Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation, or the construction 
of any of Lincoln’s addresses. a 

. Tell orally what points in the President’s 
message should be given the greatest em- 
phasis. 

PART IV. PHRASAL VALUES. 


. Illustrate, by paragraphs of specific in- 
stance, the following quotations from the 
message: (a) The sinister masters of Ger- 
many; (b) The sinister forces that inter- 
rupt peace; (c) This intolerable Thing; (d) 
Deep and abominable wrong; (e) The im- 
pudent and alien domination of the Prus- 
sian military and commercial autocracy; (f) 
The law of unrestrained selfishness; (g) 
Their methods of warfare outrage every 
principle of humanity and of knightly honor. 

. Write character sketches of people who are 
pointed at the following quotations: (a) 
The noisily thoughtless and the troublesome ; 
(b) They may safely be left to strut about 
their uneasy hour and be forgotten. 

. Give before your class emphatic talks in 
which you explain the following quotations: 
(a) The calm, indubitable power of the na- 
tion; (b) They [the American people] de- 
sire pedce by the overcoming of evil; (c) 
They insist that the war shal] not end in 
vindictive action; (d) This great war of 
freedom and justice; (e) This is a war of 
high principle; (f) Our safety would be at 
an end, our honor forever sullied and brought 
into contempt were we to permit their tri- 
umph; (g) A war of high, disinterested 
purpose; (h) The cause béng just and hdly, 
the settlement must be of like motive and 
quality; (i) We have not forgotten any ideal 
or principle for which the name of America 
has been held in honor among the nations. 


(Continued on page 584) 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The President’s Message—‘‘The Pres- 
ident’s Address to Congress,’”’ “For a 
Holy War,” “The President’s Address.” 

1. Under what provision of the Constitution 
did the President deliver his message to Con- 
gress on December 4? 

2. Write a brief of the message keeping the 
following headings in mind: (1) our objects 
in fighting the war; (2) our attitude to 
ward (a) the German Government, (b) the 
German people, (c) the allies of Germany, 
(d) the Russian revolution, (e) our allies, 
(f) the conquered territories in Europe and 
Asia; (3). the terms upon which the Presi- 
dent is willing to consider the possibility of 
peace; (4) the measures which Congress 
must adopt to carry on the war with success. 

8. What part of the message does the editorial 
emphasize most strongly? Justify the state- 
ment: “At last he [the President] stands 
today as the acknowledged leader of the 
forces of democracy,” etc. 

Il. Financing the War—“Over Thirteen Bil- 
lions,” “Stamp Act in Force,” “Stamps 
= Savings,” We've Got the Money 

oo. 

1. Analyze one or more of the subjects in the 
table of estim ed expenditures, giving as 
many items as you can for which the money 
will be spent. 

2. How far will the stamp taxes for war rev- 
enue affect your family? 

lll. The Government and the Railroads— 
“For Unification of Railroads.” 

1. Classify the anti-trust laws and the anti- 
pooling laws which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommends for repeal. 

2. Is there any precedent in our history for 
government aid to the railroads? 

8. In the present crisis which method would 
you recommend: (a) government aid to the 
railroads, (b) government administration of 
the roads? 

4. How do you account for the increase in the 
stock of gold in the United States? How 
does this affect our ability to handle gov- 
ernment loans? 

IV. The Russian Revolution—“‘Is Russia 
Playing Germany’s Game? “Bolshevik: 
Peace Talk.” 7 

1, “At first it [the Russian Revolution] seemed 
to be a purely political revolution,” ete. “But 
very soon it developed into an economic and 
social revolution.” How far does us- 
sian Revolution correspond with the French 
Revolution in this respect? 

2. In what sense were Milyoukov and Lvov 
the representatives of the bourgeoisie? 

8. Professor Harper declares that the work- 
men, the peasants, the government officials, 
ete., will never return to the state of things 
pn! prevailed before the revolution. Why 
no 

4. What is Professor Harper’s attitude toward 
the Bolsheviki? 

V. The Electoral System of Great Britain 
—“‘The British Franchise.’”’ 

1. Review the history of the British electoral 
franchise under these headings: (a) par- 
liamentary representation and the franchise 
previous to 1882, (b) the Reform Bill of 
1882, (c) of 1867, (d) of 1884. 

2. Why is it proposed to grant woman’s suf- 
frage at the present time? 

8. What are the important changes in the 
Saeeatee proposed in the present Reform 
i 

VI. The Problem of Food—“‘Food Will Win 
the War.” 

1. In what sense is it true that “food will win 
the war’? 

2. What are the causes which have led to a 
reduction of the food supply of the world? 

8. Study the relation between our production 
of grain and meat and fat products and our 
export of these commodities during the past 
three years. What has been the result? 

4. What measures does Mr. Hoover recom- 
mend for the alleviation of the food situa- 
tion? What is your family doing to help out? 

Vil. Industrial Reorganization — “What 
America Needs Now,’’ “What Is a Labor 
Shortage,” “Scarcity of Fuel.’’ 

1. What does Mr. Ford mean by his statement 
that the war will be won by the nation that 
knows how to use machinery and tools? 

2. Use the facts given in the news item to 
test the statement, “When we speak of coal 
shortage we do not mean that the coal veins 
of the country have been worked out.” 
Explain: ‘The so-called shortage, 
then, is not a shortage of labor quantity, 
but of labor quality.” 
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Net! “In my 300d, stout pock- 
etbook today is a small fortune 


which I wouldn't have, if I had 


tried to get alon? without the mimeograph. 
It isa preat money saver—but it isa }reater 


trouble saver.’ That's just what one busi- 
ness man says of the mimeograph. Any message a 
typewriter or pen will put on paper—any sketch or 
working drawin, the mimeograph will duplicate quicker 
—easier—cheaper—more accurately than any other 
method of reproduction allows. From one stencil you 
may print the exact number of facsimiles you want, when 
you want them—twenty, or twenty thousand. No waste of 
stock—no need to run extra copies for possible use later. File 
away the stencil and run more when needed. Quickly done. 
Five thousand an hour. No unnecessary noise. You don’t know 
what splendid and inexpensive work the mimeograph will do 
unless you have seen the new mimeograph. Today—send for 


booklet “E” to A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 
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FOR A HOLY WA 


UR President has again delivered an epochal state 
paper. In his message addrest to Congress last 
Tuesday he has given a definition of our war aims 
that can be emblazoned on our banners for all the 
world to read, and left flying to the breeze until the war is 
won. But he has done more than give us a declaration of 
national policy about which to rally. He has sounded a 
trumpet call to our allies to purge themselves of ambitions 
for aggrandizement. He has explicitly and for the first time 
laid down the inexorable terms of peace to our enemies. 

It was necessary for the American people thru their con- 
stituted spokesman to take this step as a rightful debt to 
the civil populations of our allies, that they may surely 
know what it is they and we are toiling, suffering and 
striving for. We owe it to the soldiers on the battle line 
who are giving up more than their lives for something 
which must be made worthy of their sacrifice. We owe it 
to ourselves as a bloodless measure of prime military im- 
portance. We owe it to our enemies that they may know 
what to expect and when to quit. 

Reduced to their simplest terms President Wilson asserts 
that our rightful aims in this war are the following: 

First. To fight until Germany is helpless or free. 

Second. To win from her reparation without vengeance. 

Third. To win for ourselves victory without spoliation. 

Fourth. To establish a League to Enforce Peace. 

Let there be no mistake about our first aim. The Presi- 
dent has not turned aside one hair’s breadth from the pur- 
pose for which, as he long ago declared, we entered the war. 
Unless the German people themselves overthrow Prussian- 
ism, we shall fight to the last man and the last dollar, even 
tho the victor suffer equally with the vanquished, civiliza- 
tion sink to her death-bed and the dark ages descend vn 
earth once more. There is a faint hope yet remaining that 
the common peoples of our enemy may help us prevent this 
evil day. We must leave the door open for this contingency. 

Second, this is a war too vast for vengeance. No con- 
ceivable punishment would atone for the devastation and 
misery and sin of it. Yet the wrongs must have their ap- 
propriate reparation, a reparation that the sinning nations 
are physically capable of making. Belgium and northern 
France must be delivered from “Prussian conquest and 
Prussian menace” and the peoples of Austria-Hungary, the 
Balkans, and Turkey must be delivered from “the impu- 
dent and alien domination of the Prussian military and 
commercial autocracy.” For the assessment of damages 
there must be singled out excesses of wanton destruction 
‘and brutality—the burning and plundering of defenseless 
towns, the levying, of contributions, and the forced labor 
and exportation of helpless civilians. Reparation, yes, but 
no vengeance. Vengeance belongs not to man, nor has he 
the capacity to measure out the due measure for these days 
of cataclysm. 


And, third, not “peace without victory,” but victory with- 
out spoliation. Here is the stumbling block. Our allies have 
shown marked reluctance to publish their peace aims in 
concrete terms. Those secret agreements that have already 
been given out in Petrograd show—as we all suspected— 
that these terms include for some of the Allies aggrandize- 
ment for themselves in territory and political influence. No 
selfish aims will succeed in this war. What rightfully be- 
longs to these nations may come to them, if only they show 
a disposition to work for the common good. Our fearless 
President has done well to speak directly on this point. 
“We are seeking,” he says, “permanent not temporary 
foundations for the peace of the world and must seek them 
candidly and fearlessly. As always the right will prove to 
be the expedient.” 

Yet how can we blame England, for instance, if she re- 
fuses to return the African conquests to Germany. It would 
be a grim jest to the native population and would create a 
perpetual military menace to her peaceful and self-govern- 
ing colonies. What shall be done with the conquered terri- 
tories? 

This leads us to the fourth and mos important requisite 
of the President’s war program. The Allied nations are now 
definitely committed to the establishment of a League to En- 
force Peace. As to whether the League shall be formed before 
or at the close of the war opinions differ. The President evi- 
dently does not propose its establishment now. But why should 
not this League of Nations, when constituted, be put in control 
of all territories conquered by the Central Powers or the 
Allies? We have particularly in mind, however, the back- 
ward nations and the undeveloped and disorganized areas 
of the earth, which have been so fruitful a cause for dis- 
sensions and wars among the powers. Let the League ad- 
minister these territories for the joint benefit of the native 
inhabitants, the civilized colonists and the whole family of 
nations. The profits from what has been mere exploita- 
tion of natural resources will furnish under enlightened 
and stable international supervision abundant funds for the 
development of these territories in communication, industry, 
education and all other elements of civilization. The ulti- 
mate aim will be to restore to their racial and lingual stocks 
such separated peoples as wish to be so restored and to 
make new self-governing units of the more backward and 
unattached areas. This joint control of conquered terri- 
tories is favored by the Labor Party and many of the lib- 
erals of Great Britain. If practical it would at once solve 
the most difficult problems before the world, some of which 
would seem almost incapable of negotiated solution on any 
other basis. 

Into this League of course all free and enlightened na- 
tions must be invited: The President wisely suggests, how- 
ever that should Germany at the end of the war still retain 
a government that could not be fully trusted, she might not 
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be permitted to enter the League or enjoy its military, 
economic and political advantages until she democratized 
herself. 

The plan of a League to Enforce Peace is radical and 
revolutionary. But it is no more radical or revolutionary 
than the issue that confronted our fathers in 1776. How 
can the statesmen of the world today begin with any better 
words than these found in the preamble of our Constitu- 
tion? 

’ We, the People of the United States, in Order to form a more 

perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, 
provide for the common Defense, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

What better expression can we find for the desirability— 
nay, in view of present and future menace, the necessity— 
of a more perfect Union for the Free Peoples of the Earth, 
as well as for the free states of America? What one of us 
is there who does not feel a dread in his heart, a gripping 
fear, lest the democracy our fathers fought for may be 
struck from our hands? What better safeguard is there than 
to apply on a larger scale the measures applied by our 
fathers on our few hundred miles of Atlantic sea coast? 

Another parallel with our own history is that which the 
conquered areas assigned to the League bear to our own 
national domain before statehood was granted to our west- 
ern territories. This undivided area, owned by all the states 
in common, was one of the most powerful of the bonds 
which made a nation of those thirteen states. The conquered 
areas will do the same service for the League to Enforce 
Peace. 

This is a matter of extreme importance. A few miserable 
cubic yards of stone, brick and mortar in the Peace Palace 
at The Hague formed all the tangible property binding the 
nations together in the days before the war. Let us make 
this league worth joining, worth working and fighting for! 
Give the Free Peoples a stake in it! Here is the talisman 
which lifts the movement for internationalism above ribald 
jests and paper constitutions. 

The third parallel is an ominous one. It is that between 
individual human slavery and race slavery. The time is com- 
ing when all the Free Peoples will realize that no one people 
is well intentioned enough, or wise enough, to hold in sub- 
jection another people who are of compact population and 
who occupy well-defined territory—even tho that subject 
people may be backward and uncivilized. Only the family 
of free nations has the right to administer the necessary 
restraints and corrective measures; and on it devolves the 
duty of educating and civilizing. 

This serious problem may, with some misgivings, be left 
for the future, as our fathers left it. But the solution must 
not be too long delayed. Meanwhile let us start with race 
slavery eliminated from our common domain, as they elimi- 
nated personal slavery from theirs. 

In the fourth place we have a parallel case to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. We say to the autocratic powers, as Monroe 
said to the Holy Alliance in his day, “Hands off—this soil 
is sacred to Freedom and Democracy.” As foreshadowed by 
our President, our own narrower interpretation will be in- 
corporated into this disentangling alliance, this larger Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and with the merger we shall gain strength 
and standing for our common interests against any men- 
acing Devil’s Alliance that can confront it. 

The fifth and last parallel is with the military and polit- 
ical considerations which led Lincoln to sign the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation before the Civil War was won. The 
definition of aims and the formation of the League to En- 
force Peace which we are proposing, taken together, form 
a military measure of the first importance. 

So far as the plain citizen can judge, this war may come 
to a serious pass in its political aspects at a time when it 


should not be unfavorable to us from the military stand- 
point. We have been accustomed to deride the diplomacy of 
Germany, and with reason, so far as concerns her skill in 
the legitimate exercize of the art. We cannot deride, but 
must instead regard with great concern, her success in the 
lower fields of intrigue and lying propaganda among un- 
educated peoples. 

Russia is rendered helpless and the Italian front is broken 
by German victories which are political rather than mili- 
tary. We hear rumors of war weariness among the peoples 
of all the Allied nations. This weariness is encouraged, 
propagated and given channels of expression by the same 
subtle agency. A peace based on any of the proposals which 
have been inspired by this weariness would give Germany 
all those tremendous material and moral gains which are 
listed by M. Chéradame in the November Atlantic and which 
were so vividly described by the President in his Buffalo 
speech. 

As with the military situation, so with the political situa- 
tion, salvation lies in the hands of America. We cannot, 
must not, fight the political battle with the same evil weap- 
ons of falsehood and intrigue. Instead we must use the 
strength which our military importance and our disinter- 
estedness give us to press for such a revision of war aims 
among our allies as will strip our side of the contest of al) 
its remaining sordid aspects. 

To put it briefly, the Allies can bring this war to an early 
and successful conclusion, if their war aims can be pub- 
lished in reasonable detail, and can be seen by all the world 
to contain no material gain for any one of them. So long as 
military success entails aggrandizement in- territory and 
political influence for the individual Allied nation, so long 
will opposing political propaganda have food to grow on, 
and so long will the end of the war be delayed. It is criminal 
to delay that end for the sake of material advantage. Let 
all the Allied nations therefore endorse President Wilson’s 
four great aims of the war. 

Thus, at one stroke, we cleanse our purposes, hearten our 
peoples, attract further the sympathy of neutrals, perchance 
retain the assistance of Russia, and with pure spiritual fires 
burn out the props which sustain the military organizations 
of our enemies. 

But—can we win our allies to this program? We do not 
want to—we must not—unduly embarrass them in these 
critical times. Let us admit, once for all, that we may not 
win governments to this program; but we must and shall 
win peoples! 

Governments in Europe have risen and fallen, but the 
peoples have fought on. Of peoples as distinguished from 
governments we need have no fear. Never before, indeed, 
has the might of mere masses of men been exhibited as in 
this war. It is fought not with armies, but with peoples. 
In their hands lies the issue. 

This the clear vision of our President has discerned. At 
last he stands today as the acknowledged leader of the 
forces of democracy engaged in the overthrow of absolutism, 
as the great champion of liberalism on earth. To him is ap- 
parently destined the imperishable honor of first translating 
the dreams of the poets, prophets and philosophers into 
practical statesmanship. He first has had the vision and 
the courage to make the common purpose of this war the 
establishment of justice and democracy and the substitu- 
tion of codperation for competition in international rela- 
tions. His message will raise the war to a higher level. It 
will hearten all men of good repute among the Allied na- 
tions. It will drive the wedge deeper between the German 
people and their Government. We shall fight it out under 
his high leadership, and when we and our allies have 
purged our aims of all selfishness this war will become a 
holy war. Thank God that Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, is hastening the coming of this day. 
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MAKE IT A RED CROSS CHRISTMAS 


N Christmas Day, 1917, this is what you will be 
() doing: 

You will be putting a bit of gauze into the hand of 
of a master surgeon, to help him stop the bleeding of some 
boy’s shell-torn body. 

You will be cheering a war-weary poilu, giving him a 
good-natured greeting, a comforting bit of food, a few 
hours of rest and contentment before he goes back to the 
trenches. 

You will be keeping American boys in khaki warm, boys 
who would otherwise feel the biting cold of wind-swept 
camps and freezing trenches. 

You will be visiting Frenchmen whom the white plague 
has seized, and making their little remainder of life less 
miserable, and guarding their children from the death they 
face. 

You will be standing beside Italian mothers, bewildered 
by the sudden wretchedness that has fallen upon them, and 
helping them to feed their hungry children. 

You will be patching up a ruined cottage so that a 
French family, long homeless, can begin patiently to build 
again the normal structure of its life. 

You will be caring for little children who have lived thru 
such horror as, please God, you will never see; and keeping 
them safe from dirt and disease and the death that falls 
from the skies. 

All this you will be doing—if you share the work of the 
American Red Cross. You will be carrying the message of 
American aid and friendliness to six nations. You will be 
saving little shreds of happiness for those whom the war has 
robbed of much that they cherish. You will be saving life. 

The Red Cross has asked ten million Americans to become 
partners in this service—and there has been none greater 
since wars began—before Christmas Day. There can be only 
one answer. 

Make it a Red Cross Christmas! 








ARE WOMEN ABOVE THE LAW? 


‘6-7 T required but one hour and forty-three minutes for 

| a jury in Supreme Court at Mineola, New York, last 

night, to reach a verdict of not guilty in the trial of 

Mrs. Blanca De Saulles for the murder of her divorced hus- 
band, John L. De Saulles, former Yale football star.” 

So runs a newspaper summary of another famous murder 
trial. The verdict had been anticipated from the beginning. 
The facts were not questioned. An unhappy marriage, abun- 
dant cause given to a high-strung woman for both grief 
and indignation, homicide that presented every outward 
mark of deliberation, a plea of insanity, which apparently 
the jury did not take seriously—these were the occasions 
and circumstances of trial and acquittal. If the public draws 
the conclusion that the jurymen, some of whom “talked” 
after the verdict, intended to say that so far as their thought 
and action could influence human affairs they wished it to 
be understood that any woman who has a grievance against 
a man may kill him with impunity, we hope that no juror 
will pronounce the public itself to be mentally irresponsible. 

It has come to this. The trial of a woman for murder or 
for almost any serious offense in the United States has be- 
come a disgraceful farce and a waste of public money. If 
the American people have no intention of holding women 
accountable before the law, why not say so and be done 
with it, and amend the statutes accordingly? Let it be un- 
derstood that the only crime or sin that a woman can com- 
mit is to dress unmodishly or unbecomingly, and we shall 
know what to expect. 

Still, we do not think it right to drop the matter at this 
point. There is an intellectual as well as a moral problem 
here which ought to be put into clear terms. The American 
people have fallen into wretchedly loose thinking on every- 
thing that concerns misconduct. We palliate it, we seek ex- 


cuses for it, we explain it as proceeding from bad environ- 
ment, intolerable provocation, misfortune, anything and 
everything except the one outstanding and dominating 
thing, namely, failure of self-control. 

Failure of self-control it is, and this fact carries the 
problem back to our education and our mores. We teach 
smatterings of languages and of sciences, we pretend to 
teach vocations, we miserably fail to teach self-control. 
Neglect begins in the family, it is fostered by an anarchistic 
educational philosophy, it is defended as an inalienable 
right, or as a duty even, by all the revolutionaries who 
insist that the way to develop children into intellectual and 
moral prodigies and “democratic” citizens is to let them go 
on the loose. Discipline of any kind is tabooed, as medieval 
and reactionary. 

Boys and men are seriously harmed by this educational 
program, girls and women are in too many instances ruined 
by it. Happily, boys and men as a rule get enough hard 
knocks in the struggle for existence to acquire some things 
that formal education has omitted. The girls and women, 
who are finding their way into self-supporting activities, 
also acquire, as men do, habits of disciplined action and self- 
control. But for those who have little to do beyond amusing 
themselves and seeking their own gratification,. the educa- 
tional failure is fatal. They begin life as spoiled babies, they 
are told by everybody that they are sweet and altogether 
wonderful, they are indulged without restraint, they are 
permitted to get and to have their way by resorting to 
“tantrums,” they develop pronounced tendencies toward 
emotional ebullition and hysteria in adolescence, and by the 
time they are of marriageable age they are well equipt 
to make life hell for any man who is a big enough idiot to 
make love to them. The next chapter is soon written. If the 
husbands are patient hard-working “boobs,” faithful and 
uncomplaining, they learn to get their happiness out of 
their work and their companionships with men. If a hus- 
band is himself uncontrolled or dissolute, there is a story 
of unfaithfulness, the wife gets a gun, shoots up the of- 
fender, is put on trial for her life, calls in the insanity ex- 
perts, gets newspaper headlines and portraits, and is 
triumphantly acquitted. 

And the psychology that runs thru all this disgraceful 
business runs thru our attitude toward all women who seek 
to attain their ends by the “tantrum” method. This is the 
short and ugly, but strictly scientific description, for ex- 
ample, of the methods employed by the militant suffragets, 
the White House picketers and the hunger-strikers. 

It is because The Independent has -fearlessly and con- 
sistently stood for the rights and opportunities of women, 
including the right of suffrage, that it feels called upon in 
the present crisis—for a crisis it is—to use these harsh 
words. Women must have every educational, industrial and 
professional opportunity. They must have the right to vote 
and to hold office. But with these rights they must accept 
responsibilities and acknowledge the imperative obligation 
of self-control. They must set their faces against the “tan- 
trum” method and insist, with all good citizens of the other 
sex, that neither women nor men are above the law. 


WHAT THE FRENCH ARE NOT 
ALLOWED TO LEARN 


HE actions of the censor are always amusing to watch 

—for those who are not affected by them. Before we 

entered the war it used to be a popular pastime to 
compare the German dispatches as they came to us direct 
from Berlin by wireless with the same as filtered thru Lon- 
don and from the deleted passages learn what the British 
Government regarded as false or unsuitable for American 
ears. Now we are deprived of this amusement, for we get 
nothing straight from Germany; but it is almost equally 
interesting to read such English and French newspapers as 
are allowed to reach us and see how much they are allowed 
to learn of what is going on here and we of what is going 
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on there. We can find out the policy of a government better 
from what it does not permit to be said than from what it 
says. 

Here is an interesting instance. The Mercure de France, 
which has been for many years the best magazine of inter- 
national literature in the world, publishes in its issue of 
October 1 an abstract of an article by H. N. Brailsford, an 
English economist, in The New Republic of August 25. The 
title of the article, “The Strategy of ‘Economic Peace,’” is 
prohibited by the censor and he has also struck out a dozen 
sentences in the quotations. But by referring to the original 
article we can see what he objected to. We print below the 
passages involved with the deleted parts in italics: 


The Germans assume that a bargain on these lines [bartering 
their conquests against our boycott] is possible. If we grant that 
assumption, the task of assessing the relative compelling force 
of the military and economic factors will still be difficult. Do the 
Germans, for example, dread the economic boycott sufficiently to 
cede the Metz district, to say nothing of Alsace? Do the Allies 
in general, and the French in particular, care enough for Alsace 
to pay for it with a general “most favored nation clause,” or by 
breaking down the French colonial tariffs? That is the central 
question which the whole society of the Alliance has to face, 
and none is more urgent. 

The ideal plan would be that the entire combination—the 
United States, Brazil and China, no less than the original 
Entente, should say to the Central Powers “Economic peace is 
open to you on certain conditions. Evacuate your conquests. Join 
us in reducing armaments. Pledge yourselves to the procedure 
of a League of Nations. Make your difficult and painful contribu- 
tion to European conciliation, by ending the feud over Alsace, and 
reassure us about the future of the Slavs of Austria-Hungary. 
In return we renounce all discrimination in tariffs or shipping 
facilities against you; our colonial markets are open to you; the 
door of China is not slammed on your enterprize, and in the in- 
evitable regulation of the world’s supplies of raw materials, your 
industry may reckon on its fair share. End militarism and we 
will give you economic peace.” That is the inevitable dialog be- 
tween land power and sea power. It is the formula of a peace 
of reconciliation. 

The plain fact is that peace has become for Russia a necessity, 
a matter of life and death, and a protracted war must mean in 
some form dictatorship, and the moral collapse of the revolution. 
The Russians themselves have made their repeated appeals to us 
to revise our war aims. When they urge us to drop annezations 
and to abandon imperialism, I am not sure that they have grasped 
the whole problem. On the one hand the economic boycott is an 
obstacle to peace, no less fatal than forcible annezations: on the 
other hand it may be possible by an adroit use of it to extract 
assent to some salutary territorial changes. 


From the italicized sentences, which are those the Mercure 
was not permitted to print, we can see that the censor ob- 
jected to any reference to the possibility of receding from 
the position taken by the Allies at the Paris Conference that 
peace should be followed by an economic war in which the 
combined strength of the Allies should be used to check Ger- 
man commerce for an indefinite period in the future. The 
French people are not allowed to learn that the suggestion 
has been made that they might secure the evacuation of the 
French territory and possibly Alsace-Lorraine without fur- 
ther bloodshed by opening their markets to German goods 
as before the war. They were also prevented from hearing 
that Russia regarded an immediate peace as the sole salva- 
tion of the republic. Americans, or at least those who have 
read Brailsford’s article, knew last August of the danger 
threatening Russia, but to the French people, from whom 
such information as this had been debarred, the news of the 
revolution in Petrograd must have come as a terrible shock. 


THE MORAL VALUE OF ADVERTISING 
Me e2 have usually been severe on the adver- 








tiser. It must be admitted that advertisement does 

not foster the virtue of modesty and it has been 

known to place a strain on the virtue of truthfulness. And 

yet there is nothing more certain than that the recent 

growth of advertising is a sign of moral as well as of 
material progress. 

In the first place, advertising is an appeal to good will. 

No oppressive monopoly, whether it be a world-wide trust 


vec ule only general store in a country village, takes the 
trouble to please and conciliate the customer that is summed 
up in the word “advertisement.” The rectangle of paid space 
in the newspaper or on the billboard is not the only kind of 
advertisement. The attractive package, the courteous sales- 
man, the liberal terms of purchase, even the known high 
standard of the product are also advertising. When a hun- 
dred competitors are trying to attract the attention and the 
pocketbooks of your customers you must either make your 
product unusually attractive or go out of business. The man 
who advertises must get rid forever of the frame of mind 
exprest in such familiar phrases as “Take It or Leave It,” 
“Caveat Emptor” or “The Public Be Damned!” If you saw 
these or any similar expressions of contempt for the con- 
sumer emblazoned in electric lights along the front of a 
department store or printed in huge red letters on a circular 
you would conclude with reason that either you needed the 
attention of an oculist or the advertiser required the serv- 
ices of an alienist. 

The second moral gain of advertising is that it tends to 
make the public a partner in private business. In fact, busi- 
ness is no longer wholly “private” if you must advertise. 
The public will not long be content with the mere assertion 
that “Iceberg Soap IS the Best.” Your competitors will force 
you to explain why it is the best. You will have to let the 
consumer into the secret of its manufacture. “Iceberg Soap 
is Made Only from the Purest Vegetable Oils. Our Formula 
Is on Every Package.” The public reads in the newspapers 
that the workers in the soap factories are badly paid. Here 
you find another chance to outdistance your competitors and 
you circulate pamphlets telling about your model factory, 
your pension system and other details of your business. The 
public suspects that you are making excessive profits. You 
reassure them by printing in the newspapers a statement of 
your annual budget, the number of sales you make a year 
and the fraction of a cent of profit which you make on each 
sale. In the course of a few years you are taking the public 
into your confidence at every turn; perhaps even reforming 
your business methods in order to make your statements 
square with the truth. A generation ago the manufacturer 
or mine operator whose workmen went on a strike fought 
the unions in grim silence, ignoring the public and the 
press. Today, business men realize that the public is arbi- 
trator and the direction of its sympathies may make or 
break a strike. Both employers and workmen appeal to the 
public thru the press, presenting their respective cases as 
if they were lawyers arguing before a jury, and neither 
side dares take a stand that will affront public sentiment. 

Frankness and good will are, then, the moral basis of 
advertising. You must please the man to whom you would 
sell your goods or services and you must also tell him what 
he wants to know. Many, of course, are content to pretend 
to give the public what it wants and to pretend to tell it the 
truth; but in the long run you cannot make a customer 
think that he is satisfied if he is not or make him believe 
what he can find out to be false. Carlyle and other critics 
of representative government have declared, with no little 
truth, that it is really government by advertisement. If you 
cannot obtain sufficient publicity you cannot get elected to 
any important office, no matter what your ability. But there 
is a good side to political advertising which is too frequently 
overlooked. The bureaucrat in an autocracy is under no 
obligation to please the public because he is not dependent 
upon its good will. But the statesman in a democracy must 
satisfy the public because it is also his constituency. If he 
displeases his “customers” they will transfer their votes to 
a rival who offers something better. That is why the people 
rule in fact, even if few of them vote directly on the laws 
or hold office in person. The average voter has the same 
power over Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson that he has over 
the automobile manufacturer and the breakfast food sales- 
man; the fact, namely, that they cannot do without his 
custom. 
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The President’s Seldom if —_ has a 
routine annual mes- 
Adéress sage of the American 
President to Congress been regarded by 
the world at large with so intense in- 
terest as was the address which Wood- 
row Wilson delivered on December 4. 
In recognition of that circumstance, 
steps were taken for the immediate 
transmittal of the text of the address 
to all the capitals of the world, where 
it was received with avidity and was 
discussed with a seriousness befitting 
its epochal character. Supreme interest 
centered upon tle President’s statement 
or restatement of the aims and purposes 
of this nation in the war, and the ex- 
tent to which his policy might be af- 
fected by recent events in Russia and 
by the extraordinary letter of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

The President spoke, in fact, with 
no uncertain voice He spent no time 
nor words in considering the causes 
of the war. “The intolerable wrongs 
done and planned against us by 
the sinister masters of Germany,” he 
said, “have long since become too 
grossly obvious and odious to every 
true American to need to be rehearsed. 

Our object is to win the war, and 
we shall not slacken or suffer ourselves 
to be diverted until it is won.” The 
President’s speech is published in full 
in another part of this issue. 

The address was received by Con- 
gress with general favor, and by the 
press and people with approval which 
in many cases amounted to great en- 
thusiasm. 








THE GREAT WAR 

November 80—Germans make general 
counter attacks at Cambrai. Artil- 
lery duels prevail on Italian front. 
“Rainbow Division” of American 
troops announced to have gone to 
France in October. 

December 1—Germans repulsed at 
Cambrai.. Italians assume the ag- 
gressive in mountains. British ad- 
vance toward Jerusalem. 

December 2—Bolsheviki make armis- 
tice agreement with Germans, re- 
leasing German troops on Russian 
front for service elsewhere. 

December 8—British repel German at- 
tacks near Cambrai. German reén- 
forcements massing on Italian fron- 
tier. 

December 4—Severe but indecisive 
fighting at Cambrai and on Italian 
frontier. British advance further in 
Palestine. 

December 5—British and Italian lines 
both slightly withdrawn to stronger 
positions. German sink sixteen large 
British vessels in a week. 

December 6—Further British retire- 
ment at Cambrai. Italians driven 
back with heavy losses on Asiago 























front. 
: Following the rec- 
For War Against ommendation of the 
Austria 


President, the House 
of Representatives on December 5 for- 
mulated and unanimously adopted a 
resolution setting forth that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had committed 
acts of war against the United States 
in adhering to the German policy of 
ruthless submarine warfare, and in giv- 
ing active aid to Germany in that 


power’s war against this country, and 
that therefore 

A state of war be and is hereby declared 
to exist and to have existed since noon of 
the 5th day of December, 1917, between 
the United States of America and the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. 

It was confidently assumed that this 
declaration would be promptly adopted 
by the House on December 7 and by the 
Senate a few days later. 


The Supreme War Coun- 
cil of the chief allied 
powers met at Versailles 
on December 1-3, Col. E. M. House and 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss representing the 
United States, and Great Britain, 
France and Italy being represented 
each by its Prime Minister and an emi- 
nent army officer. The sessions of this 
important conference were marked with 
much harmony and resolution, and the 
outcome was to effect “a complete un- 
derstanding and close solidarity among 
the Allies for the solution of the ques- 
tions in which they have a common in- 
terest in the war.” Those questions, it 
was further explained, include the finan- 
cial needs of each, the requirements of 
their armament, their transport, and 
their food. The creation of a Supreme 
Inter-Allied Naval Committee was de- 
termined upon, and military unity of 
action was “placed upon course of cer- 
tain realization by the Inter-Allied 
General Staff, which is at work upon 
an established program of all military 
questions.” 

One of the most important of the 


Inter-Allied 
Council 

















International Film 


AMERICA’S WAR COUNCIL IN PARIS 


In this photograph, taken just before the Inter-Allied War Council met, are America’s chief war representatives. Standing in the first row, from left 


to right, are General 


Tasker H. Bliss, chief of staff of the army; Ambassador Walter Hines Page, to Great Britain; Colonel E. M. House, head of 


the American delegation; Admiral Benson, chief of U. S. naval operations; Vance McCormick, chairman of the war trade board; and Admiral 


Sims, commander of the American fleet overseas 
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details determined upon by the Council 
was that, without hampering the em- 
ployment of the resources of the vari- 
rus nations, they should so restrict 
their imports as to permit the largest 
d0ssible amount of shipping to be re- 
eased for the carrying of American 
croops and their supplies to Europe. 


Practical deadlocks 
Deadlock on the prevailed during the 

3attle Fronts = Week on the western 
ind southern battle fronts. It became 
‘vident that the sensational British 
irive at Cambrai had been checked and 
vas not likely to be at once renewed. 
ndeed, the narrowness and length of 
he wedge which General Byng had 
triven into the German lines made the 
sition in a degree perilous. Great re- 
nforcements were brought up by the 
yermans, and assault after assault was 
nade upon the flanks of the British 
irmy; these fresh troops being pre- 
sumably brought from the quiescent 
Russian front. These attacks were gen- 
srally repulsed by the British, with ap- 
salling losses to the Germans, who were 
1urled against them in wave after wave 
of solid masses and were mown down 
literally by thousands. Nevertheless the 
British suffered some losses, the Ger- 
mans even reporting the capture of 
3000 prisoners and 148 guns, and more 
than fifteen square miles of ground 
aad to be yielded for the rectification 
and strengthening of the lines. Addi- 
tional preparations for further attacks 
are being made by the Germans, while 
the British are with equal energy and 
anfaltering resolution confirming their 
defenses; with « prospect of continued 
heavy fighting in which neither side is 
likely to make, for some time, material 
gains. 

Similar reports come from the Italian 
front. The armies of the Central Pow- 
ers have been greatly augmented by 
the arrival of many new divisions, pre- 
sumably from the Russian front, and 
vigorous attempts have been daily made 
‘0 break down the Italian defense and 
push on to Venice. The Italian army, 


which seems to have regained its mor- 
ale, has received strong reinforcements, 
including British and French detach- 
ments, and is presenting to the German 
advance an opposition worthy of Ypres, 
Verdun and the Marne. At the Asiago 
plateau the defense has been compelled 
to yield for some distance on a six-mile 
front with heavy losses of prisoners, 
while elsewhere the aggressive has been 
successfully taken and the Germans 
have been driven back. As at the west, 
strenuous preparations for further con- 
flict are being made on both sides, and 
the outlook is for a continued deadlock, 
with by far the greater losses on the 
German side. 

At Craonne and elsewhere along the 
French lines no significant engagements 
have occurred. In the Balkans only de- 
sultory fighting is reported, from the 
neighborhood of Monastir. In the east 
the British are making steady progress, 
both at Bagdad and at Jerusalem, and 
are said to be ready to enter the latter 
city. 


_— Representatives of the 
Bolsheviki Bolsheviki faction in Rus- 
PeaceTalk ia professing to speak 
for the actual Government of that 
country, entered the German lines un- 
der a flag of truce and were received 
by eminent representatives of the Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Turkish governments. A _ protracted 
discussion of proposals for an armistice 
and terms of peace ensued. The Ger- 
man and allied members of the con- 
ference insisted that their functions 
were purely military, and that they 
could therefore do no more than to ar- 
range for an armistice, leaving all ques- 
tions of peace to politicians. The Rus- 
sians then proposed an armistice on all 
the war fronts, during which the Cen- 
tral Powers should transfer no troops 
from the Russian to the French, Bel- 
gian or Italian front and the Germans 
should evacuate the Russian islands 
around Moon Sound. This was rejected 
by the Central Powers, which made the 
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THESE GERMANS HAVE STOPPED FIGHTING 


One of the long files of prisoners captured on the western front, who are being marched back to 
’ a detention camp 


counter proposal of an armistice on the 
Russian front alone, from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, for ten days; to be au- 
tomatically prolonged thru mutual 
agreement. This was agreed to by the 
Russians on December 2, with a request 
that the conference should reassemble 
seven days later on Russian soil. 

The monarch of Austria-Hungary, 
addressing a delegation, declared that 
the Dual Realm was ready to conclude 
at any time a peace that would guaran- 
tee its own integrity, and that in that 
spirit its Government had entered into 
negotiations with Russia. Reports came 
from German sources that the Ruma- 
nian army also was seeking peace, but 
these were vigorously denied by British 
authorities. 


‘ Another raid upon 
Another Raid on London by German 

London airplanes, the first 
in about five weeks, took place on De- 
cember 6. About twenty-five airplanes 
were engaged in it, of which six reached 
London. Two of them were brought 
down and the three men on each were 
captured. A few fires were caused by 
the dropping of bombs, but were extin- 
guished with little damage, while the 
casualties were few. On the preceding 
day two raids over Germany were made 
by British airplanes, with results which 
have not been reported. 


: The most destructive ac- 
Disaster at cident of the war oc- 

Halifax  yrred at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 6, when, owing to a misunder- 
standing of signals, the Norwegian 
freight steamer “Imo,” laden with 
grain for Belgian relief, came into col- 
lision with the French steamer “Mont 
Blanc,” laden with thousands of tons 
of munitions of war. The latter vessel. 
having a deck load of benzine, was set 
afire and presently its cargo exploded. 
The accident occurred in the narrow 
strait between the outer harbor and 
the inner basin, and the high ground 
of the shores confined and intensified 
the effects of the shock. The explosion 
was heard and felt for more than sixty 
miles; the whole city of Halifax was' 
shaken as by an earthquake; about 
two square miles of the poorer part 
were prostrated and burned; and it is 
estimated that between 1500 and 2000 
human lives were lost. 


The. doubly significant 
announcement was of- 
ficially made on No- 
vember 30 that the entire “Rainbow Di- 
vision” of the National Guard army had 
been dispatched to France and was then 
in active training near the battle front. 
Apart from the fine achievement of 
conveying this numerous body of men 
across the ocean in perfect safety for 
every one, the incident was gratifying 
as a proof of the possibility, at last, of 
ur performing extensive military op- 
erations without having the news pub- 
lished to the world. For the “Rainbow 
Division” had started for France from 
Camp Mills, on Long Island, on October 
15, and for six weeks thereafter, until 


The Rainbows 
in France 
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the Government voluntarily disclosed it, 
the general public had not an inkling 
of the fact. Doubtless it was known to 
many, including members of the news- 
paper profession. But such was the 
prevalent sense of patriotic honor that 
every one who knew about it kept his 
knowledge to himself. 

Most significant, however, was the 
fact that this division included organ- 
ivations of soldiers from every state of 
the Union. Presumably it was largely 
for that reason that it was selected to 
be sent across first, and that the report 
of its safe arrival was officially pub- 
lished just on the eve of the reassem- 
bling of Congress. Nothing could tend 
more strongly to bring all states into 
line, in sympathy with and in favor of 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
than the knowledge that men from 
every state are at the battle front. 
There is little doubt that this know'- 
edge greatly quickened and confirmed 
patriotic sentiment in all parts of the 
United States, and assured the meeting 
of Congress in a frame of mind favor- 
able to supporting the President in all 
his plans and policies for pressing the 
war to a successful issue. In that view 
the “Rainbow Division” may be re- 
garded as a veritable bow of promise 
amid the clouds of war. 


Bitter complaints of 
food scarcity come 
daily from the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and from Sweden 
most of all. In that country distress is 
credibly reported to be more extreme 
than in Germany, and it is intensified 
by the circumstance that Finland is, if 
possible, still more destitute and is look- 
ing to Sweden to save her from actual 
starvation. Some of the distress in all 
three of the kingdoms is unquestion- 
ably due to their having shipped to 
Germany too great a proportion of 
their produce, in the expectation of get- 
ting supplies from America to make 
good the deficit. But America and the 
Allies object to sending to neutral coun- 
tries supplies which directly or indi- 
rectly find their way to Germany, as it 
is quite certain has been the case with 
enormous quantities of goods formerly 
sent to those countries. 

Switzerland, too, is in need, but her 
necessities will be supplied. The United 
States, with the approval of the Allies 
at the Inter-Allied Conference, has 
made an agreement with the Alpine 
republic for provisioning it, the first 
such agreement ever made by America 
with any country. 


Where Famine 
Threatens 


—— The sovereigns of the 
Scandia avian three Scandinavian 

Triad kingdoms met at Chris- 
tiania for a very serious conference, 
which was concluded on November 30. 
Their situations, and the situations of 
their countries, have from the beginning 
of the war been most trying. All have 
suffered greatly from the war, from 
disturbance of commerce and industry 
and—Norway particularly—from de- 
struction of shipping. Yet not one has 
deemed it prudent to enter the war, for 
fear of being overrun and ravaged as 
Belgium, Serbia and Rumania have 
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THE CAVALRY’S CHANCE AT LAST 


Military critics have been contending, and with seeming justification, that modern warfare haé 

no place for cavalry attacks. But General Byng’s offensive on the western front is giving then 

their chance again. With tanks to pave the way the horsemen have just the conditions they car 
best fight under; much credit for the recent gains goes to the British cavalry 


been. Nor have they been altogether 
unanimous in sentiment and sympathy. 
Denmark doubtless cherishes much ani- 
mosity against Germany, particularly 
Prussia, because of the seizure of two 
of her provinces more than half a cen- 
tury ago; and Norway is inclined in the 
same direction, for other reasons. But 
Sweden may reasonably be suspected 
of a considerable degree of friendly 
feeling for Germany, largely because 
for the sake of Finland she has a 
grievance against Russia. In these cir- 
cumstances the expectations of some 
that the three sovereigns would decide 
to declare war together were ill-foun- 
ed. All that they did at their conference 
was to agree that, however long the 
war might last, they would maintain 
among themselves their present cordial 
relations and mutual confidence; that 
each would observe toward the belliger- 
ents the most scrupulous possible de- 
gree of neutrality; and that each of the 
three countries would aid the others 
with merchandise to the fullest possible 
extent. 


The House of Commons 
has under way a Reform 
Bill of importance. The 
principle of wo.jan suffrage has al- 
ready been accepted by the House and 
recent action has placed the women’s 
municipal franchise on the same basis 
as the Parliamentary. One of the most 
interesting features of the new fran- 
chise system is that, while practically 
all restrictions on.universal suffrage 
are removed, the age limit is not the 
same for all classes of voters. Soldiers 
and sailors in active service are en- 
franchised at the age of nineteen; 
civilian men at the age of twenty-one; 
women at the age of thirty. Persons 
refusing to perform military service 
(including the so-called “conscientious 
objectors”) are to be disfranchised. 
Along with the change in the franchise 
there is a redistribution of seats in 
Parliament. The British do not have 
our American system of readjusting 


The British 
Franchise 


Congressional districts after each ter 
years’ census; a British shire or bor. 
ough continues to send the same num. 
ber of members to the House of Com: 
mons, regardless of increase or decrease 
of population, unless a special bill is 
introduced to redistribute the repre. 
sentation of the different sections of 
the nation. Since the last redistribution 
a number of boroughs, especially those 
situated in the agricultural counties 
have declined in importance, and some 
industrial towns and residential sub. 
urbs have risen to prominence. 

Lord Northcliffe has recently been 
honored by the British Government by 
the title of “Viscount,” and Viscount 
Reading, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, by the title of “Earl.” Both men 
have returned to England from mis- 
sions to the United States, and it is 
understood that their new honors are 
conferred in recognition of their serv- 
ices in this country in coéperating with 
us for the more effective prosecution of 
the war. Baron Rothermere, the young. 
er brother of Lord Northcliffe and him. 
self an important newspaper owner, has 
been appointed head of the Air Ministry 
in the British cabinet in succession to 
Lord Cowdray. Lord Northcliffe had 
been offered this post, but he refused it 
in order to remain free to criticize the 
Government as much as he liked in his 
newspapers. 


a a An interesting seque) 
Black List to one of the most 
controversial episodes 

of the earlier part of the war was an- 
nounced during the week. It will be re- 
called that before our own entry into 
the war the Bricish and French Gov- 
ernments made a “black list” of Ameri- 
can firms and corporations which were 
believed to be conducting business trans- 
actions with Germany unfavorable to 
the Allies, and which were in conse- 
quence debarred frem trade with Great 
Britain and France. Much indignation 
and resentment at this were exprest in 
this country, tho largely at German in- 
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Central News 
THE HORSES OF ST. MARK’S COME DOWN 
AGAIN 


Venice, taking precautions against a possible 


bombardment, thinks first of art. Buildings have 
been protected by sandbag fortifications and all 
the movable art objects taken to a place of safety 
citement, and there was some diplomatic 
controversy over it. The Allies declined. 
however, to recede from their stand and 
the “black list” was maintained. Now 
on December 4 a similar step was taken 
by our own War Trade Board against 
a great number of firms and corpora- 
tions in Central and South America. An 
order was issued for a general classifi- 
cation of all commercial concerns in 
those countries, and as a result about 
1600 were put on a “black list,” and 
Americans were forbidden to deal with 
them save under special license from 
the board. All exports to the blacklisted 
concerns have been forbidden, and im- 
portations from them will be permitted 
‘to only the extent necessary for the 
liquidation of whatever debts they may 
be owing here. It was announced that 
as rapidly as possible this system would 
be extended to all other neutral coun- 
tries thruout the world, with a view 
to making commercial non-intercourse 
with Germany and her allies univer- 
sally complete. 


The new stamp taxes for 
war revenue came into 
force at the beginning of 
the month; and tho widespread in their 
application, and calculated to yield a 
considerable revenue, are not likely to 
be at all burdensome. They comprize a 
tax on parcel post packages of one cert 
for each twenty-five cents’ postage or 
fraction thereof; five cents a pack on 
playing cards; twenty-five cents for 
power of attorney; ten cents on each 
proxy for voting at a meeting not of 
a religious, charitable, fraternal, lit- 
erary or educational organization; from 


Stamp Act in 
Force 


$1 to $5 on steamship tickets according 
to their cost above $10; from twenty- 
five cents to one dollar on the entry of 
goods at a custom house for consump- 
tion or warehousing; from fifty cents 
upward on deeds and conveyances of 
real estate, according to its value; two 
cents for each $100 of face value in 
capital stock transfers, and a like tax 
on produce sales at exchanges, from 
which two sources a large revenue is 
anticipated; five cents for each $100 
of face value of bonds of indebtedness 
and renewals thereof; fifty cents, or 
one per cent of the premium, on in- 
demnity and surety bonds; five cents 
on each $100 face value of original is- 
sues of stock certificates; two cents for 
each $100 or fraction thereof on prom- 
issory notes and time drafts, but noth- 
ing on ordinary checks and drafts pay- 
able at sight. All stamps for these 
purposes are for sale at post offices, 
excepting those for stock transfers and 
sales of produce at exchanges, which 
are distributed by collectors of internal 
revenue. 


Simultaneously with the 
imposition of stamp taxes 
for revenue, the Govern- 
ment has put into operation a system 
of stamps for savings, which will at 
once increase the loan revenue of the 
Government and also increase the habits 
of thrift and the savings of the people, 
even of those of the most limited means. 
The system consists of the issuing of 
certificates which become Government 
bonds according to the number of 
stamps affixed to them, not exceeding 
twenty, of a face value of $5 each, but 
now costing the purchaser considerably 
less. The present price of stamps is 
$4.12 each, and after next month it will 
increase at the rate of one cent a month. 
One may thus get a certificate free, pay 
$4.12 for a stamp and affix it, and thus 
have a Government bond redeemable 
five years hence for $5. Or he may affix 
twenty stamps and thus, at a cost of 
$82.40, have a bond which will in 1923 
pay him $100. 

Further to faciliate such thrift, cards 
are issued, to each of which sixteen sav- 
ings stamps costing twenty-five cents 
may be attached. When the card is thus 
filled with sixteen stamps, it will be ac- 
cepted as $4 in paying for one of the 
$5 stamps to be affixed to the certifi- 
cates. Thus what is practically a $5 
Government bond can be secured by any 
one who can lay aside twenty-five cents 
sixteen times in succession and then 
add twelve cents thereto. The wide dis- 
tribution of these cards among school 
children, and also among wage earners 
of the most modest means, is expected 
to encourage valuable habits of thrift 
and at the same time place much ready 
money at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. 


Stamps for 
Savings 


In a speech to the In- 
vestment Bankers’ As- 
sociation: at Baltimore, 
Maryland, Secretary McAdoo of the 
Treasury Department estimated that 
$10,000,000.000 must be raised by bond 
issues, certificates of indebtedness and 


We've Got the 
Money, Too 


war savings certificates before June 30, 
1918. The big loans already placed and 
the expected yield of the new taxes 
voted by Congress have accounted for 
the rest of the year’s war cost to the 
United States. While $10,000,000,000 is 
unquestionably a great sum to borrow, 
it is less than had been provided for in 
the original estimates of the Govern- 
ment. The expenditures of the War De- 
partment, Secretary McAdoo declared, 
have been fifty per cent less than was 
anticipated for the period from July to 
October inclusive. The loans to the En- 
tente Allies have not affected the finan- 
cial situation unfavorably because most 
of the money is actually being spent in 
this country to the temporary stimula- 
tion of American industry. The gold 
monetary stock in the United States on 
the first of November amounted to more 
than $3,000,000,000; a net increase of 
$174,500.000 for the last ten months. 
Over a third of the gold monetary stock 
of the world is now held in the United 
States. Five years ago we owned only 
about a fifth of the world’s gold mon- 
etary stock; the difference indicates the 
extent to which the nations of Europe 
have had to buy in our markets during 
the war period. 


An impressive view of the 
wealth of the nation is 
afforded by the’ report of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau for the 
last fiscal year, in which it is shown 
that there are ten persons with in- 
comes of more than $5,000,000 each, 
and no fewer than 196 more with in- 
comes of $1,000,000 or more each. Of 
individual incomes between $100,000 
and $1,000,000 there are 6402; between 
$50,000 and $100,000 there are 10,452; 
while in the very comfortable class hav- 
ing more than $10,000 but less than 
$50,000 a year each, there are 104,856. 
Between $5000 and $10,000 there are 
150,551, and between $3000 and $5000 
a year there are 157,149. If we reckon 
the 196 who have incomes of from one 
million to five millions as having an 
average of two and a half millions each, 
they have among them a total of $490,- 
000,000 a year; while if we reckon those 
from three to five thousand as averag- 
ing four thousand each, they have a 
total among them of $628,596,000. But 
greatest of all, doubtless, is the total 
of incomes of those with still smaller 
individual incomes. This must be so, 
since the total income of the nation is 
reckoned by tens of billions, a sum to- 
ward which all the million dollar in- 
comes put together go but a little way. 


Over Thirteen Moue than thirteen bil- 
Billions lion dollars in appro- 
priations for the ensu- 

ing year was asked for in the estimates 
which were presented to Congress at 
the opening of the session on December 
8. There are men not yet old who can 
remember the sensation which was 
caused when a Congress of years ago 
voted during its whole two years ap- 
propriations exceeding one billion, and 
was for that reason called the “billion 
dollar Congress.” Its defense was that 
“this is a billion dollar nation.” Now 


Millionaire 
Incomes 
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for a single year appropriations of more 
than thirteen billions are sought, of 
which almost incomprehensible sum 
more than eleven billions are for the 
prosecution of the war; suggesting the 
explanation and defense that this is 
an eleven billion dollar war; as it un- 
doubtedly is. No previous total estimate 
has ever exceeded two billions. With 
odd cents omitted, the estimates by 
general headings may be tabulated as 
follows: 








IND inc. 65 000000 eee $8,026,325 
EE 65,329,369 
MEE. A ceeanbacstcanes< 1,396,190 
pe ee 26,458,551 
Foreign intercourse........ 6,535,072 
Military (army).........-. 6,615,936,554 
ae ahs Kee a ee 1,014,077,503 
nc kcanecnwsedeuwen 12,255,210 
EE eee aera 157,060,000 
Panama Canal...........- 23,171,624 

Public works (practically 
all fortifications)........ 3,504,918,055 
Postal service.......ceseee 331,818,345 
PEICCMIBROOED oo. ccccccess 1,026,208,317 

Permanent annual appro- 
SORE ccccccndeecees 711,166,825 
WN. cs da vewaenien $13,504,357,940 

Meduct sinking fund and 
postal returns.......... 485,632,345 
MED. Gacdwesion eee -$13,018,725,595 
The conferences of 


Silver Problem Government officials, 

Reversed miners and others at 
Washington on the price of silver indi- 
eates an interesting reversal of the 
“silver problem” as it existed and con- 
vulsed the country a generation ago. At 
that time the value of silver was stead- 
ily and markedly falling, and national 
and international conferences were held 
to devise, if possible, ways and means 
of stopping the process and of keeping 
the white metal “precious.” Those con- 
ferences were vain, and the price of sil- 
ver declined until an ounce of bullion, 
which down to 1873 had invariably been 
worth more than a dollar, in 1902 and 
in 1909 was worth less than forty-one 
cents. Since the beginning of the war, 
however, the process has been reversed, 
and from a variety of causes the price 
of silver has been pretty steadily rising, 
until it has again approximated a dollar 
an ounce. The needs of this country and 
the Allies for silver, chiefly for coinage 
purposes, has led to the holding of these 
conferences, which it is expected will 
result in the taking of the entire output 
of American mines by the Government, 
for a period of a year, at a fixed price; 
probably about eighty-seven cents an 
ounce. 


Sporadic disturbances con- 
tinue to occur in Mexico, 
the most serious of which 
during the week were near Indio, Tex- 
sas. There, on December 1, Mexican out- 
laws raided an American ranch and 
killed the foreman, a Mexican. Ameri- 
can troops hastened to the scene and 
pursued the bandits across the border 
into Mexico, where hot fighting oc- 
curred, as a result of which one Amer'- 
‘can soldier was killed and one was 
‘wounded, while thirty-five of the out- 
Jaws were reported to have been killed. 
‘Two days later Mexicans near the same 
place fired upon American cavalry pa- 


Unrest in 
Mexico 


trols, whereupon the latter promptly 
crost the border again and killed twelve 
of the outlaws. These untoward occur- 
rences apparently have no political sig- 
nificance and are not likely to lead to 
international complications. 
For Unification of The need of greater 
Railroads efficiency, for mili- 
tary purposes, in 
the transportation system of the coun- 
try, referred to at length last week, 
has called from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a significant and 
suggestive report, which has been laid 
before Congress and is being carefully 
considered. This is to the effect that, as 
the Railroad War Board has already 
represented, unification of operation is 
essential. But since the legislation of 
recent years has tended to forbid and 
to prevent such coéperation of separate 
roads, the Commission suggests that 
Congress should repeal the anti-trust 
and anti-pooling laws, so as to enable 
the roads to operate conjointly under 
their own management, as they profess 
to be eager and ready to do. In addi- 
tion, it is urged that the Government 
should extend to the roads some meas- 
ure of financial aid, in view of the 
greatly increased expenses of operation 
and also in view of the fact that the 
flotation of enormous Government bond 
issues has made it difficult for the 
roads to secure loans which they may 
need. 

The alternative, the Commission says, 
would be for the President to take over 
the roads for Government control and 
operation; as he was empowered to do, 
in case of need, by the act of Congress 
of August 29, 1916. This course is in- 
deed urged in the minority report of 
one of the commissioners, Mr. McChord, 
who analyzes the present chaotic state 
of the railroad service and argues that 
voluntary operation of the roads as a 
unit under their own management 
would be inadequate. If the Government 
should thus take over the roads, the 
Commission adds. Congress should make 
ample provision for an equitable yearly 


return to the companies for the use of 
their property, and for its upkeep and 
betterment while in the hands of the 
Government. 

The heads of the principal eastern 
trunk lines, on the other hand, insist 
that they have already voluntarily uni- 
fied their efforts as far as possible un- 
der existing laws and have put the 
service into a notably efficient condition; 
and that if they were set free from 
hampering legislation and regulations, 
they could and would speedily make 
that service all that could be desired. 

A bill was introduced into the House 
of Representatives on December 5 pro- 
viding for the immediate taking over 
by the Government, temporarily, of all 
railroads and coal mines, for their op- 
eration in accordance with the necessi- 
ties of the war. 

Meantime the perplexities and diffi- 
culties of the railroads were increased 
on December 1 by a demand by all 
trainmen and conductors on all lines in 
the country for an increase of pay 
amounting practically to forty per cent 
above their present rates. The men ask 
for a reply to this demand before the 
end of the present month. 


Life Safe in Recent tales, presumably 
of alien enemy origin, in- 

theArmy — vented and circulated to 

dissuade men from enlisting and to cre- 
ate prejudice against conscription, have 
been to the effect that there is appalling 
mortality in the army and navy, both in 
the training camps and at the front. 
To counteract these and to let the truch 
be known, the War Department has 
published a statement of mortality in 
the army, since our entry into the war 
on April 6 down to December 1. The 
total number of deaths in that time was 
1348, of which 937 were due to “nat- 
ural causes,” to wit, diseases to which 
civilians are subject at all times; 352 
to “accidents,” many of which were also 
of a non-military sort; 18 were lost at 
sea; 11 were killed in action; and the 
remaining 30 are not yet accounted for. 

















Paul Thompson 


EVEN THE FIREMEN ARE KNITTING 


Poker, or checkers, or whatever the fireman’s habitual pastime is, has lost its zest now that the 

ladies of the Cincinnati Red Cross are teaching the men at the fire stations how to knit. They 

already have turned out a really considerable number of sweaters and mufflers and socks for the 
soldiers in France 
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These figures cover practically eight 
months, during which time there were, 
in all branches of the service, at home 
and abroad, approximately 800,000 men. 
They indicate, therefore, a death rate 
in the army of about 2.5 per thousand 
yearly, which is less than a quarter as 
much as the death rate of civilians 
thruout the nation. In the registration 
area of the United States, comprizing 
two-thirds of the country, the death rate 
in 1915 was 13.5 per thousand, or more 
than five times as high as in the army. 


: There is an _ increasing 
— « menace of scarcity of fuel. 

This is apparently due to 
a variety of causes, chief among which 
are two: scarcity of labor, caused by 
the drafting of miners for military 
service; and lack of facilities for get- 
ting coal to market in the congested 
state of railway traffic. In order to 
stimulate production the President has 
authorized an increase of price at the 
mines of thirty-five cents a ton for an- 
thracite; the effect of which is yet to 
be seen. Meantime various plans for 
decreasing the consumption of coal are 
being discussed; among them that of 
closing the public schools for two 
months in midwinter and keeping them 
open thru the summer instead. The fuel 
administration has directed the exercize 
of discretion in distribution of the stock 
of coal on hand, in order that industrial 
establishments of vital importance to 
the public and to the nation may have 
the preference, and that the use of coal 
shall be restricted, if at all, in those 
directions which have to do with noth- 
ing more than luxury and show. 


The beginning of the 
end of the sugar fam- 
ine was hailed on De- 
cember 5, when the Government re- 
leased for distribution and sale 22,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar which had been 
held for the filling of Russian orders 
but which was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment for domestic use. On the same 
day 3,000,000 pounds of the first con- 
signment of the new Cuban sugar crop 
reached American refineries, and it was 
announced that the movement of the 
American beet sugar crop had begun 
on a large scale. 


Sugar Famine 
Ending 


Food Administrator 
Hoover announced on 
November 26 that 
hereafter the alcoholic content of beer 
is limited to three per cent; which is 
very mild beer compared to much now 
in stock. The breweries, also, will be 
limited to seventy per cent of the grain 
which they have habitually purchased. 

Mr. Hoover admitted that from the 
standpoint of grain conservation it 
would have been a gain to have stopped 
the manufacture and sale of beer al- 
together, but he feared that an attempt 
to do so would have increased the con- 
sumption of whiskey. The food control 
bill prohibits the use of foodstuffs in 
the production of distilled liquor for 
beverage purposes, but, as there is al- 
ready in stock two or three years’ sup- 
ply of whiskey, brandy and other dis- 


Beer Drinkers 
Please Notice 

















Oarter in New York Evening Sun 
LICKING HIS BOOTS 














Reynold’s Newspaper, London 
THE RUSSIAN DEMAGOG 
“Now, dis magic ring vot I haf put thro’ your 
nose is der symbol of liberty! By it I vill lead 
you to Peace, Prosperity, and Paradise!” 




















© Underwood 4 Underwood 

RUSSIA’S SPOKESMAN AT THE ALLIED 
WAR COUNCIL 

M. Maklakof, the new Russian Ambassador to 

France, is in the difficult position of representing 


Russia at the war councils of the Allies while 
Russia is declaring truce with Germany 


tilled liquors, the prohibition of their 
manufacture does not put an end to 
their consumption. The Government, it 
is true, is empowered to purchase the 
existing stock of distilled liquors for 
the purpose of manufacturing alcohol 
for industrial use, but this power has 
not yet been exercized because thus far 
there has been no shortage of industrial 
alcohol. 


A nation-wide cam- 
paign in the interest 
of the American Red 
Cross is now in progress, the prime ob-- 
jects of which are to arouse interest in, 
sympathy with and moral and material 
support for that organization, and to 
enroll many millions more in its mem- 
bership. It is hoped to increase the mem- 
bership to at least 15,000,000, which, 
with yearly dues of only one dollar each, 
would mean a considerable income. The 
vicious propagand. of defamatory and 
scandalous stories about the organiza- 
tion and its nurses has pretty generally 
been checked by the prompt criminal 
prosecution of some of its promoters. 

The need of all possible energy and 
efficiency in Red Cross work is empha- 
sized by reports from the battle front. 
The United States army this week has 
issued a call for 475 more nurses, “for 
immediate and urgent service,” and the 
head of the American Red Cross in 
Europe has urged the utmost expedition 
in preparing supplies, both for imme- 
diate use in field hospitals and in prepa- 
ration for the immeasurably greater de- 
mand which may arise at any time 
when Anierican troops in great num- 
bers are sent into action. 


The Red Cross 
Drive 


At a mass meeting 


—— — in New York City 
omes Hast a conference of 
farmers and _ labor _ represenatives 


agreed to form an organization in the 
state similar to the Farmers’ Non- 
Partizan League, which is the domi- 
nant political organization in North 
Dakota and is represented in most of 
the neighboring states. Chairman John 
Mitchell of the New York Food Com- 
mission presided. The other speakers 
were John Dillon of the New York 
State Department of Foods and Mar- 
kets, President A. C. Townley of the 
Farmers’ Non-Partizan League, and 
Representative Baer, the only member 
of the League in Congress. Mr. Townley 
gave an account of the farmers’ move- 
ment in North Dakota and the quarrel 
between the farmers and the middle- 
men. He accused the Minneapolis mil- 
lers of attempting to destroy the farm- 
ers’ codperative association by unfair 
methods of competition, and of making 
excessive profits. 

A committee of five grangers and 
five labor union representatives will 
call a state convention in the near fu- 
ture for the purpose of putting the 
Farmers’ Non-Partizan League in New 
York on a permanent basis. This con- 
vention will also formulate a program 
on which the farmers and labor union- 
ists can make a joint fight to influence 
state legislation and to eliminate the 
middleman by codperative organization. 














IS RUSSIA PLAYING GERMANY’S GAME? 


ANY seem to be almost angry 

that Russia chose this mo- 

ment to work out internal 

problems. Others are patient 
as a matter of policy, rather than from 
a real understanding of, and sympathy 
for, what is going on in Russia. Many 
of the acts of the extremists—the Bol- 
sheviki—tend quite naturally to alien- 
ate our sympathy, for they seem to 
threaten our owr. security, as well as 
the safety of Russia, and also the very 
causes for which these advocates claim 
to be working. The Bolsheviki seem to 
be “playing the German game,” as we 
say, perhaps simply by their brutal 
logic. When I talked with some of them 
this last summer, I frequently felt that 
same kind of nausea which I had al- 
ways experienced when I had to talk 
with a Sturmer or a Protopopov. There 
was a cynicism in their attitude toward 
life that reminded one of the high- 
rank gendarmes of Nicholas II, or of 
the corresponding tools of German 
ruthlessness. But one had to make this 
distinction: the Bolsheviki have had 
some “truth” behind them. This fact 
accounts for the large measure of suc- 
cess which they have enjoyed. Thus, 
even in the theories of the Bolsheviki 
one had to accept much as true. 


ge present writer was in America 
when the Revolution came last March. 
He had spent the summer of 1916 in 
Russia, however, and therefore thought 
to be able to interpret the Revolution 
even at a distance. At first it seemed 
to be a purely political revolution; and 
in fact that is what it was during the 
short first period. But very soon it de- 
veloped into an economic and social 
revolution. Then one became alarmed: 
the revolution was going very fast and 
very far. And there was the war on 
one’s hands, and revolution interfered 
sadly with the purely military aspects 
of the war. Many Russians became 
more than alarmed. Tho some might be, 
the majority were not thinking solely 
of their own selfish interests, which 
were being attacked. It was not that 
they were faint-hearted and did not 
have the moral courage to face the 
problems that had come up. They also 
were thinking of the bearing of the rev- 
olution on the war, and particularly of 
the attitude their allies might be tak- 
ing on this point. On several occasions 
this last summcr Russian friends told 
me quite frankly that they did not wish 
to see Americans whom I wanted to in- 
troduce to them: “We are ashamed to 
face the allies, after what has hap- 
pened here, especially at the front.” 
Fortunately, however, the majority 
ot the Americars who were in Russia, 
or who came on to see where we could 
codperate with the new Russia, under- 
stood the spirit of the revolution, and 
even caught the spirit. In the case of 
several Americans we remarked that 
they were taking the revolution as a 
kind of religion. One man, I recall, ob- 
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served that the revolution meant for 
him that now one must show why one 
should enjoy the good things of this 
life. Perhaps this particular man came 
from Missouri. 

May I give a word on my own ex- 
perience? I arrived in Russia full of 
enthusiasm for the revolution—for my 
last visit in Russia had covered the late 
summer months of last year, after the 
appointment of Sturmer to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. The Russian 
custom of offering congratulations on 
all occasions suggested the formula 
with which I greeted friends, or any 
one. “I congratulate you on the Revo- 
lution” was my greeting to the first 
group of “comrades,” the soldiers at the 
frontier station, who had replaced the 
gendarmes of the old régime. At the 
next station I s:w a group of soldiers 
reading a special American supplement, 
issued by a large Petrograd daily. The 
cover was a picture of George Wash- 
ington, set into the American flag. “The 
leader of our Revolution,” I explained 
with eagerness. A sailor looked at me 
and commented calmly: “A _ prosper- 
ous-looking gentleman.” Then I real- 
ized that what I was to experience was 
a revolution involving deep and radical 
changes, and not a purely political one. 
I was therefore somewhat prepared for 
the situation I found in Petrograd; it 
had developed during the weeks I was 
journeying to Russia. For I found the 
men who last summer were considered 
the dangerous revolutionists, men like 
Milyoukov and Lvov, now on the right 
of the political stage, the “conserva- 
tives,” contemptuously referred to by 
many as “bourgeois.” 


OR the “bourgeois” became the ob- 

ject of attack from “revolutionary 
democracy.” Milyoukov devoted col- 
umns in his newspaper, explaining that 
he and his party were not “bourgeois.” 
But the “people” continued to speak of 
him as such, and to treat him and his 
kind as dangerous opponents of the 
“rights of the people.” Countess Panin, 
a genuine liberal, a woman who had de- 
voted not only her money, but her own 
time and energy to welfare work among 
the working classes, gave me the story 
of her own experience. The workmen, 
and their wives also, came to her, very 
apologetic but firm in their explana- 
tions of why they must vote against 
her, because she was “bourgeois.” I was 
somewhat confused by the use of the 
word “bourgeois” until I heard the defi- 
nition of the term given by a cabman of 


Petrograd: “Why, a bourgeois is one 
who lived well under the old régime.” 
Demagogs exploited this idea, and 
used it dishonestly. But despite this 
fact, the idea contained an element of 
truth, and in any case represented a 
testing of the “right to enjoy the good 
things of this life.” Thus many who 
had unselfishly and ardently worked for 
a new order in Russia, for a revolution, 
were brushed aside by the revolution. 
This is what happened to many of the 
Zemstvo workers. For tho they had 
worked against the old régime, they had 
worked under and thru it and they had 
“lived well under the old régime.” One 
friend, who has devoted his chief 
thoughts and energies to Zemstvo work, 
which has been largely work for the 
broader masses of the people, spent last 
summer on his small estate, doing prac- 
tically nothing. He had stepped aside, 
or rather he had been forced to step 
aside. Such a fact discouraged, and al- 
most irritated one; but one saw the 
logic of it. Petrunkevich would have to 
show that he rea'ly had a place in local 
government work. The local government 
bodies were being democratized, on the 
basis of universal suffrage. Petrunke- 
vich must get his place in the work on 
the basis of service, and not of owner- 
ship of an estate, however small. His 
experience and expert knowledge will 
of course again be used, when the re- 
adjustments have been made. 


US many like Countess Panin and 
Petrunkevich have had to wait pa- 
tiently, as the process of democratiza- 
tion completed itself. The pendulum had 
swung way over to the other side; and 
the so-called I..telligentsia had been 
passed by in the swing. Perhaps the In- 
telligentsia had thought that they would 
simply replace the bureaucrats, who 
were overthrown together with autoc- 
racy. This would have been the easiest 
and quickest way, and would have 
marked a great step forward in democ- 
racy. But the Revolution went deeper 
than that, and represented a complete 
revaluation. The broader masses also in- 
sisted on having a word, and in fact 
they “got the say,” and fixed the val- 
ues. They overvalued themselves, and 
undervalued others, and demagogs 
deliberately exaggerated this tendency, 
using it for their own selfish or per- 
haps even dishonest ends. They said 
that the “people” made the revolution, 
did it all, and that the Intelligentsia, 
the “bourgeois,” were trying to prevent 
the carrying out of the “will of the 
people.” So the Intelligentsia, who were 
in fact the advance guard of the Rev- 
olution, were proclaimed to be “coun- 
ter-revolutionists.” They had to step 
aside for the moment. “The Party of 
the Frightened-to-Death Intelligent- 
sia,” remarked one observer. They were 
not frightened, except as they saw how 
this difficult readjustment had to go on 
at a moment [Continued on page 584 
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THE PEACE WE MUST MAKE 


President Wilson’s Message to Congress 


WASHINGTON, December 4. 
Gentlemen of the Congress: 
IGHT months have elapsed since 
I last had the honor of address- 
ing you. They have been months 
crowded with events of immense 
and grave significance for us. I shall not 
undertake to detail or even to summa- 
rize these events. The practical particu- 
lars of the part we have played in them 
will be laid before you in the reports of 
the executive departments. I shall dis- 
cuss only our present outlook upon these 
vast affairs, our present duties and the 
immediate means of accomplishing the 
objects we shall hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the 
causes of the war. The intolerable 
wrongs done and planned against us by 
the sinister masters of Germany have 
long since become too grossly obvious 
and odious to every true American to 
need to be rehearsed. But I shall ask 
you to consider again and with very 
grave scrutiny our objectives and the 
measures by which we mean to attain 
them; for the purpose of discussion 
here in this place is action and our. ac- 
tion must move straight toward definite 
ends. Our object is, of course, to win 
the war, and we shall not slacken or 
suffer ourselves to be diverted until it 
is won. But it is worth'while asking and 
answering the question, When shall we 
consider the war won? 

From one point of view it is not nec- 
essary to broach this fundamental mat- 
ter. I do not doubt that the American 
people know what the war is about and 
what sort of an outcome they will re- 
gard as a realization of their purpose 
in it. As a nation we are united in spirit 
and intention. 

I pay little heed to those who tell me 
otherwise. I hear the voices of dissent 
—who does not? I hear the criticism 
and the clamor of the noisily thought- 
less and troublesome. I also see men 
here and there fling themselves in im- 
potent disloyalty against the calm, in- 
domitable power of the nation. I hear 
men debate peace who understand nei- 
ther its nature nor the way in which we 
may attain it, with uplifted eyes and 
unbroken spirits. But I know that none 
of these speaks for the nation. They do 
not touch the heart of anything. They 
may safely be left to strut about their 
uneasy hour and be forgotten. 

But from another point of view I 
believe that it is necessary to say 
plainly what we here at the seat of 
action consider the war to be for and 
what part we n.ean to play in the set- 
tlement of its searching issues. We are 
the spokesmen of the American people 
and they have a right to know whether 
their purpose is ours. They desire peace 
by the overcoming of evil, but the de- 
feat once and for all of the sinister 
forces that interrupt peace and render 
it impossible, and they wish to know 
how closely our thought runs with 
theirs and what action we propose. They 
are impatient with those who desire 
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peace by any sort of compromise— 
deeply and indignantly impatient—but 
they will be equally impatient with us 
if we do not make it plain to them 
what our objectives are and what we 
are planning for in seeking to make 
conquest of peace by arms. 

I believe that I speak for them when 
I say two things: First, that this in- 
tolerable Thing of which the masters 
of Germany have shown us the ugly 
face, this menace of combined intrigue 
and force, which we now see so clearly 
as the German power, a Thing without 
conscience or honor or capacity for 
covenanted peace, must be crushed, and 
if it be not utterly brought to an end, 
at least shut out from the friendly in- 
tercourse of the nations; and, second, 
that when this Thing and its power are 
indeed defeated and the time comes that 
we can discuss peace—when the Ger- 
man people have spokesmen whose word 
we can believe, and when those spokes- 
men are ready in the name of their 
people to accept the common judgment 
of the nations as to what shall hence- 
forth be the bases of law and of cove- 
nant for the life of the world—we shall 
be willing and glad to pay the full price 
for peace, and pay it ungrudgingly. We 
know what that price will be. It will 
be full, impartial justice—justice done 
at every point and to every nation that 
the final settlement must affect, our 
enemies as well as our friends. 

You catch, with me, the voices of hu- 
manity that are in the air. They grow 
daily more audible, more articulate, 
more persuasive, and they come from 
the hearts of men everywhere. They 
insist that the war shall not end in 
vindictive action of any kind; that no 
nation or people shall be robbed or pun- 
ished because the irresponsible rulers 
of a single country have themselves 
done deep and abominable wrong. It is 
this thought that has been exprest in 
the formula, “No annexations, no con- 
tributions, no punitive indemnities.” 


UST because this crude formula ex- 

presses the instinctive judgment as 
to the right of plain men everywhere it 
has been made diligent use of by the 
masters of German intrigue to lead the 
people of Russia astray, and the people 
of every other country their agents 
could reach, in order that a premature 
peace might be brought about before 
autocracy has been taught its final and 
convincing lesson and the people of the 
world put in control of their own des- 
tinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has 
been made of a just idea is no reason 
why a right use should not be made of 
it. It ought to be brought under the 
patronage of its real friends. Let it be 
said again that autocracy must first be 
shown the utter futility of its claims 
to power or leadershiv in the modern 
world. It is impossible to apply any 
standard of justice so long as such 
forces are unchecked and undefeated 


as the present masters of Germany 
command. Not until that has been done 
can right be set up as arbiter and 
peacemaker among the nations. But 
when that has been done—as, God will- 
ing, it assuredly will be—we shall at 
last be free to do an unprecedented 
thing, and this is the time to avow our 
purpose to do it. We shall be free to 
base peace on generosity and justice, 
to the exclusion of all selfish claims to 
advantage even on the part of the vic- 
tors. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. 
Our present and immediate task is to 
win the war, and nothing shall turn us 
aside from it until it is accomplished. 
Every power and resource we possess, 
whether of men, of money, or of ma- 
terials, is being devoted and will con- 
tinue to be devoted to that purpose 
until it is achieved. Those who desire 
to bring peace about before that pur- 
pose is achieved I counsel to carry their 
advice elsewhere. We will not enter- 
tain it. 

E shall regard the war only as won 

when the German people say to 
us, thru properly accredited representa- 
tives, that they are ready to agree to 
a settlement based upon justice and the 
reparation of.the wrongs their rulers: 
have done. They have done a wrong to. 
Belgium, which must be repaired. They 
have established a power over other 
lands and peoples than their own—over 
the great empire of Austria-Hungary, 
over hitherto free Balkan States, over 
Turkey, and within Asia—which must 
be relinquished. : 

Germany’s success by skill, by in- 
dustry, by knowledge, by enterprize we 
did not grudge or oppose, but admired" 
rather. She had built up for herself 
a real empire of trade and influence, 
secured by the peace of the world. We- 
were content to abide the rivalries of 
manufacture, science, and commerce 
that were involved for us in her suc- 
cess and stand or fall as we had or did’ 
not have the brains and the initiative to 
surpass her. But at the moment when 
she had conspicuously won her tri- 
umphs of peace she threw them away 
to establish in their stead what the 
world will no longer permit to be es- 
tablished, military and political domi- 
nation by arms, by which to oust where 
she could not excel the rivals she most 
feared and hated. 

The peace we make must remedy 
that wrong. It must deliver the once 
fair lands and happy peoples of Bel- 
gium and northern France from’ the 
Prussian conquest and the Prussian 
menace, but it must also deliver the- 
peoples of Austria-Hungary, the pec- 
ples of the Balkans, and the peoples of 
Turkey, alike in Europe and in Asia, 
from the impudent and alien dominatior 
of the Prussian military and commer- 
cial autocracy. 

We owe it, however, to ourselves to 
say that we do not wish in any way te 
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impair or to rearrange the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. It is no affair of 
ours what they do with their own life, 
either industrially or politically. We 
do not purpose nor desire to dictate to 
them in any way. We only desire to sec 
that their affairs are left in their own 
hands, in all matters, great or small. 
We shall hope to secure for the peoples 
of the Balkan peninsula and for the 
people of the Turkish empire the right 
and opportunity to make their own lives 
safe, their own fortunes secure against 
oppression or injustice and from the 
dictation of foreign courts or parties, 
and our attitude and purpose with re- 
gard to Germany herself are of a like 
kind. 

We intend no wrong against the Ger- 
man empire, no interference with her 
internal affairs. We should deem either 
the one or the other absolutely unjusti- 
fiable, absolutely contrary to the prin- 
ciples we have profest to live by and 
to hold most sacred thruout our life as 
a nation. 

The people of Germany are being told 
by the men whom they now permit to 
deceive them and to act as their mas- 
ters that they are fighting for very life 
and existence of their empire, a war 
of desperate self-defense against delib- 
erate aggression. Nothing could be more 
grossly or wantonly false, and we must 
seek by the utmost openness and candor 
as to our real aims to convince them 
of its falseness. We are in fact fighting 
for their emancipation from fear, along 
with our own, from the fear as well as 
from the fact of unjust attack by 
neighbors or rivals or schemers after 
world empire. No one is threatening 
the existence or the independence or 
the peaceful enterprize of the German 
empire. 

The worst that can happen to the 
detriment of the German people is this, 


that if they should still, after the war 
is over, continue to be obliged to live 
under ambitious and intriguing mas- 
ters interested to disturb the peace of 
the world, men or classes of men whom 
the other peoples of the world could not 
trust, it might be impossible to admit 
them to the partnership of nations 
which must henceforth guarantee the 
world’s peace. That partnership must 
be a partnership of peoples, not a mere 
partnership of governments. 

It might be impossible, also, in such 
untoward circumstances, to admit Ger- 
many to the free economic intercourse 
which must inevitably spring out of the 
other partnerships of a real peace. But 
there would be .no aggression in that; 
and such a situation, inevitable because 
of distrust, would in the very nature cf 
things sooner or later cure itself, by 
processes which would assuredly set in. 


HE wrongs, the very deep wrongs, 

committed in this war will have to 
be righted. That of course. But they 
cannot and must not be righted by the 
commission of similar wrongs against 
Germany and her allies. The world will 
not permit the commission of similar 
wrongs as a means of reparation and 
settlement. Statesmen must by this time 
have learned that the opinion of the 
world is everywhere wide awake and 
fully comprehends the issues involved. 
No representative of any self-governed 
nation will dare disregard it by at- 
tempting any such covenants of self- 
ishness and compromise as were entered 
into at the congress of Vienna. 

The thought of the plain people here 
and everywhere thruout the world, the 
people who enjoy no provilege and have 
very simple and unsophisticated stand- 
ards of right and wrong, is the air all 
governments must henceforth breathe 
if they would live. It is in the full dis- 


closing light of that thought that all 
policies must be conceived and executed 
in this midday hour of the world’s life. 

German rulers have been able to up- 
set the peace of the world only because 
the German people were not suffered 
under their tutelage to share the com- 
radeship of the other peoples of the 
world either in thought or in purpose. 
They were allowed to have no opinion 
of their own which might be set up as 
a rule of conduct for those who exer- 
cized authority over them. But the con- 
gress that concludes this war will fee] 
the full strength of the tides that run 
now in the hearts and consciences of 
free men everywhere. Its conclusions 
will run with those tides. 

All these things have been true from 
the very beginning of this stupendous 
war; and I cannot help thinking that 
if they had been made plain at the 
very outset the sympathy and enthusi- 
asm of the Russian people might have 
been once for all enlisted on the side of 
the Allies, suspicion and distrust swept 
away, and a real and lasting union of 
purpose effected. Had they believed 
these things at the very moment of 
their revolution and had they been con- 
firmed in that belief since, the sad re- 
verses which have recently marked the 
progress of their affairs toward an or- 
dered and stable government of free 
men might have been avoided. 

The Russian people have been poi- 
soned by the very same falsehoods that 
have kept the German people in the 
dark, and the poison has been admin- 
istered by the very same hands. The 
only possible antidote is the truth. It 
cannot be uttered too plainly or too 
often. 

From every point of view, therefore, 
it has seemed to be my duty to speak 
these declarations of purpose, to add 
these specific [Continued on page 532 
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! LESSONS IN AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM, PREPARED 
BY THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION FOR THE INDEPENDENT ! 








[t gives us great pleasure to announce that, by special arrangement with the United States Food Administration, we shall 
present in The Independent, beginning with this number, a series of lessons on the part that every American must take 
in winning the war by the conservation, the proper distribution and the production of food. These lessons will go pri- 
marily to the five thousand High Schools thruout the country in which The Independent is used as a textbook, but we 
wish to emphasize their value wherever The Independent is read—for home study, in Chautauqua circles, in women’s 
clubs, in organizations of all kinds. President Wilson wrote to school officials last August: “Lessons thus suggested will serve 
the double purpose of illustrating in a concrete way what can be undertaken in the schools and of stimulating teachers in all 
parts of the country to formulate new and appropriate materials drawn directly from the communities in which they live.” 








OOD has gradually, 
since the war began, 
assumed a larger 
place in the econom- 
ics, the statesmanship and 
the strategy of the war un- 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT ATLANTIC CITY 


BY HERBERT HOOVER 


figures, to prove that we 
have been exporting in many 
commodities actually beyond 
our capacity to produce. 
Taking the three-year pre 





til it is my belief that food 
will win this war—starva- 
tion or sufficiency will in 
the end mark the victor. 

The Allies are blockading 
the food from Germany; 
and the surrounding neu- 
trals are under pressure to 
export their surplus both 
ways and to reduce their 
imports. The Germans are 
endeavoring to starve the 
Allies by sinking the food 
ships. Short production and 
limitation of markets cu- 
mulate to under supply, and 
all governments are faced 
with reduction of consump- 
tion, stimulation of produc- 
tion, control of prices and 
readjustment of wages. The 
winning of the war is large- 
ly a problem of who can or- 
ganize this -weapon. 

As to our more intimate 
problems, to effect this end, 
it must be obvious that the 
diversion of millions of 
men to war reduces the pro- 
ductive labor of the Allies, 
and in sequence, the food 
production. But beyond this 
the destruction of food at 
sea, and of still more im- 
portance, the continuous 
destruction of shipping, 
have necessitated the grad- 
aal retreat in area from 
which overseas food sup- 
plies can be obtained for 
any given country. There 
has grown from this not 
only a limitation of sup- 
plies, but an accumulation 
in inaccessible markets. The 








war period as 100, we 
| find in pork, for instance, 
ne the number of animals on 
hand at the 30th of June 
this year is variously esti- 
mated at from 92 to 98. The 
slaughter of animals during 
the year was at the rate of 
179; the exports were at 
the rate of 215, and the nat- 
ural consequence is that the 
price is at 250. 

During the past year we 
have exported every last 
ounce of which the country 
during this period was ca- 
pable of producing, and our 
national stock of cereals 
and animal products, pro- 
portionate to our popula- 
tion, was, at the beginning 
of this harvest, the lowest 
in our history, and many of 
us have been under the 
keenest anxiety lest we 
would face absolute short- 
age. This anxious period is 
now happily passed. 

The demand in many com- 
modities during the coming 
year is beyond our capacity 
to furnish if we consume 
our normal amounts. The 
necessity of maintenance of 
the Allies on our first line 
of defense, and our duty to 
humanity in feeding the 
neutrals demands of us that 
we reduce our every un- 
necessary consumption and 
and every waste to the last 
degree—and even then the 
world dependent on us must 
face privation. Owing to the 
limitation of shipping we 








result of these cumulative forces is that 
North America ‘s called upon, by both 
Allies and neutrals, for quantities of 
food far beyond its normal export 
ability. 

What this tax on our resources 
amounts to is evident enough from the 
fact that during the past fiscal year 
we have increased our grain exports 
from 120,000,000 bushels, the three-year 
pre-war average, to 405,000,000 bushels. 
This year the Allied production is re- 
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duced by 300,000,000 bushels over last 
year, and we must therefore meet a 
much larger demand. Our exports of 
meat and fat products have increased 
from pre-war average of 500,000,000 
pounds to 1,500,000,000 pounds for the 
last fiscal year. And owing to the de- 
crease in their animal herds, the Allies 
will require still more next year. 

If the extremely high prices thunder- 
ing at every door were not a sufficient 
demonstration, it is possible, by actual 


must confine our exports to 
the most concentrated foodstuffs, grain, 
beef, pork, dairy products and sugar. 

We must control exports in such a 
manner as to protect the supplies of our 
own people. Happily we have an excess 
of some other commodities which cannot 
be shipped, particularly corn and per- 
ishables, and we can do much to increase 
our various exports if we can secure 
substitutions of these in the diet of our 
people, but above all we must eliminate 
our waste. 
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IF YOU WANT 
CEREALS 


The man in charge of Gov- 
ernment regulation of corn, 
oatmeal and starch milling 
industries is Scott F. 
&vans, of Baltimore. When 
the Food Administration 
says “Use more corn and 
oatmeal. Save the wheat 
for the boys at the front,” 
Mr. Evans’s job is to see 
that you can get the oatmeal 
and the corn—and that you 
get them at a fair price 
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AUTOCRATS OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE 


© Paul Thompson 
THE MEAT MANAGER 
Whether or not you bring home the bacon 
depends primarily on Joseph P. Cotton 


© raul Thompson 

SUGAR IN YOUR COFFEE? 
That depends on Mr. Rolph’s success in’ 
adjusting the problems of supply and de- 
mand, George A. Rolph is the sugar dictator 


© fault Thus pon 


BUTTER AND EGGS 


These breakfast table essentials are under 
the direction of George E. Haskell, of Chi- © twa curs 
cago, the largest dealer in poultry and 


OUR NATIONAL COAL MAN 
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PLENTY OF 
POTATOES 


Lou D. Sweet, president of 
the Potato Association of 
America, directs the Gov- 
ernment control of potato 
production and the distri- 
bution of the crops. Mr. 
Sweet has had many years’ 
experience of his own as a 
farmer; he owns extensive 
potato lands situated in the 
irrigated districts along the 
western slope of the Rocky 
Mountain range in Colorado 


FISH COMMISSIONER 
Kenneth Fowler is in charge of one of the 
most important divisions of the Food Ad- 
ministration, for the campaign to save meat 


dairy products in the United States. A con- The Fuel Administrator is Harry A. Gar- brings with it an unprecedented demand on 
ference of dealers endorsed his appointment field, also president of Williams College the various fish products in this country 








THE FILIAL BALANCE SHEET 


BY MARION HARLAND 


AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF MARTHA WASHINGTON,” “WHERE GHOSTS WALK,” “COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD” 


sentimentality and traditional 

prejudices, we will go over 
the Filial Balance Sheet from the 
viewpoint of common sense and jus- 
tice.” 

“Filial Balance Sheet!” The words 
cut the air like the whizz of a bullet 
past my ear. I looked up from the book 
that had absorbed eyes and thought 
during the hour spent in afternoon tea 
and talk by my neighbors upon the 
veranda of a summer hotel. 

Four of them lingered about the ta- 
ble upon which cigir-tray and ash-cups 
had taken the place of the tea equipage. 
It was a shaded nook overlooking the 
sea and, excepting myself, there was 
no one else within hearing. The quartet 
of two men and their wives were well 
drest, refined in manner and speech. 

One of the women laughed in catch- 
ing up the phrase that had attracted 
my attention. 

“Put it into uncommercial English— 
please! Two of us are not accountants. 
Define your Fili:] Balance Sheet.” 

The man addrest was perhaps forty 
years of age, and bore the indefinable 
but unmistakable stamp of a prosperous 
citizen of the world. He knocked the 
ash from the tip of his cigar with a 
daintily manicured finger in replying: 

“In everyday English then, I would 
ask what does a man who has gained 
maturity of years, and who has ful- 
filled the letter of his duty to his par- 
ents, owe to his mother?” Obligation to 
her was the theme that began the dis- 
cussion. “One moment—please!” check- 
ing an exclamation with a courteous 
gesture. “Let me draw up the ‘sheet!’ 
The mother has brought him into the 
world without his permission. I digress 
to remark here that the clause in the 
prayer-book thanking God for ‘creation’ 
ought to be stricken out. ‘Gratitude for 
preservation’ is all right. Our lad, then, 
owes nothing to his mother on that 
score. Once landed on what the hymn- 
maker calls ‘Life’s happy shore,’ the 
Law obliges her to feed and clothe, 
lodge and educate him in a style be- 
coming her means 


” ET us look the question square- 
ly in the face. Discarding 


citizen with the ballot in hand. The 
mother (leaving the father out of 
the question—he is usually too busy 
downtown to think of training his 
offspring)—the boy’s mother has kept 
the law in spirit, if you will—certainly 
in letter. Behold the product of her in- 
dustry! To borrow and adapt the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, she has done only 
that which it was her duty to do. The 
community would have cried out against 
her if she had fallen short of this. 
Grant that her son has obeyed her in 
all things. He is honest, respectable and 
able to play a man’s part in the world. 
That was all she expected of him. 
It happens, we will say, in about one 
per cent of the sons who are thus edu- 
cated and equipt for the main business 
in life—that of earning a decent living 
for themselves and families—that the 
maintenance of the old mother is added 
to the labor of bringing up his own 
family. Only yesterday I heard all 
manner of objurgations hurled at a fel- 
low who let his mother enter an Old 
Ladies’ Home, he paying a premium of 
five hundred dollars to secure her ad- 
mission. ‘What if she were willing to 
go to the Home?’ demanded one irate 
came, when I dared put an inquiry. ‘So 
much the more ungrateful and unnat- 
ural in him! He ought to have given 
her a home of her own!’ 

“I dared not risk a riot by suggest- 
ing that she would be as essentially a 
pauper and charity-patient in the lat- 
ter case as she can ever be in the Old 
Ladies’ Home. But I thought it with all 
my heart, soul and strength! 

“Their accounts are balanced with 
perhaps a credit-entry of five hundred 
dollars to him. She owes him a home 
and comfort so long as she lives. Thus 
stands the Filial Balance Sheet!” 

Opposition came from an unlooked 
for quarter. The second man of’ the 
party was older than the orator by a 
dozen years or more, plainer in visage 
and in demeanor. He tossed a half-con- 
sumed cigar over the railing, and 
brought down his fist upon the table: 

“Man alive! what are you talking 
about? Why, she is his MOTHER!” 


I slipt away under cover of the laugh 
that greeted the “argument,” and 
sought refuge and composure in my 
room. To say that I was horrified and 
angry would convey a feeble impression 
of the tempest that raged in my soul 
for the next half-hour. Then reason and 
the common sense the speaker had in- 
voked rallied to cooler meditation. 


INCE this, my initiatory lesson in 

one branch of Modern Phase of 
Thought, I have purposely provoked 
dissertations upon what my first -pro- 
fessor in this line (not I) named “The 
Filial Balance Sheet.” With the result 
that I cannot disguise from myself the 
truth that the fluent spokesman of the 
veranda has no preémptive right to his 
views. They are echoed boldly by many 
men and not a few women in the “high- 
er walks of life.” Speculations upon 
“What do I owe my mother?” have not 
as‘ yet filtrated to the substratum of 
Society. From this soi] I shrewdly sus- 
pect may have sprung, by some natural 
law of Evolution, the honest citizen 
who in one furious exclamation sup- 
plied me with the only cogent argument 
—cogent and unanswerable—that I 
have gleaned from wordy conflicts. 

“Man alive! she is his MOTHER!” 

My story bears a date anterior to the 
adaptation into English recitative by 
Yvette Guilbert, of a French legend 
which I would fain put into the memory 
and heart of every growing child. 

Most of our readers are familiar 
with it. We cannot con too often and 
analyze too earnestly the divine lesson 
wrapt in the tale of which I offer a 
brief outline: 

The dissipated son of a loving 
mother was wildly enamored of a beau- 
tiful courtezan who, dreading the influ- 
ence of his mother over him, made him 
drunk and then agreed to accept his 
proposals upon one condition. He must 
murder his mother and bring to the 


‘siren the mother’s heart while it was 


still warm and palpitating with life. 
The youth—crazed by passion and wine 
—killed his mother that night, enclosed 
the heart in a casket and ran at full 
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would punish cru- 
elty or neglect. 
Call Dame Jus- 
tice a stepmother 
if you like. She is 
the children’s best 
friend. Until our 
youth is twenty- 
one, she keeps a 
sharp eye upon 
what are loosely 
styled ‘his nat- 
tral protectors” 
Here then stands 
our American 








BY HARRY KEMP 


The brown lads, the brave lads go marching down the street; 
It sets one’s head a-whirling,—the motion of their feet! 
Their legs go swinging, swinging, in row on rhythmic row, 

As down the street, down the street the marching soldiers go. 
They are stepping, stepping, stepping as if they hummed a song 
That soon must burst in thunder a mighty million strong. .. . 


The Kaiser, O, the Kaiser, if he had seen this hour 
When first he dreamed a vanquished world lay sprawled beneath his power, 
Had taken thought, had taken thought, and then had paused again 

Before he roused the valor of all these marching men! 


speed by a short 
cut thru the wood 
separating him 
from the castle of 
the enchantress. 
In his haste he 
stumbled and fell 
with such violence 
as to break the 
casket. As he lay, 
panting on the 
earth, his ear 
close to the brok- 
en box, he heard 
a faint murmur 
from the poor 
bleeding heart: 
“O, my dear son! 











are you hurt?” 
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SHOOT STRAIGHT AND LIVE STRAIGHT 


RAYMOND B. FOSDICK’S COMMON-SENSE SOCIAL SERVICE AT THE TRAINING CAMPS 


can’t shoot straight,” insisted this 
young Princeton man, summing up 
much in.little for the Secretary of War. 

“Of course,” granted the Secretary. 

“Then why not give troops a chance to 
live straight?” queried Mr. Fosdick, com- 
ing at a-vew evangel of national efficiency 
with characteristic insistence. 

The Secretary inquired “How?” For he 
was deeply interested then, and so deeply 
interested since then that it has been 
rumored that he would almost rather be 
Fosdick than the Secretary of War! That 
is why he has had so many midnight sup- 
pers with this anomalous settlement-work- 
er and lawyer who has led the whole United 
States army into a gigantic social work 
that isn’t a fad or a fancy but the sheerest 
common sense in the world. 

I went to him, to ask him about this new 
social work, which is truly one of the fine 
gifts of the war. I told him what I had 
heard about him and the Secretary of War, 
and then I inquired “How?” 

“Well,” he began, leaning back easily in 
an uneasy swivel chair, comfortable in a 
room with its November windows wide 
open, “let me try to illustrate how.” 

“How,” I interposed, “to make men live 
straight so that ia 

“—-s09 that,” he resumed, smiling, “they 
ean shoot straight.” 

I pointed out how disastrous neglect of 
social welfare abroad had been; I reminded 
him—what he well knew—that in the first 
flaming six months of the war one 


‘Ts a man doesn’t live straight, he 





BY DONALD WILHELM 


“They used to stroll over,” he said. 

“What for?” I inquired. 

He turned his palms up with a quick 
jerk of his wide shoulders. “O to hang over 
the rotten bars——” 

He continued: “It’s curious,” he smiled, 
‘isn’t it?—that there has been, tradition- 
ally, a notion that troops are made to do 
nothing but fight, and the tougher, morally, 
we could make them the better troops they 
would be.” Then he leaned over the table— 
over the three tables jammed together to 
make a right angle, and a desk—and 
snapped out this: “Well, I made up my 
mind then that if ever I got a chance at 
a situation like that I would crack it hard.” 

And then, after a little pause: “It hap- 
pened, when we went to war, that Mr. 
Baker asked me if there was anything 
we could do about it.” 

“You said——?” 

“T said I thought there was.” 

And there was! 

Thus, where, hard by army camps, there 
used to be saloons, now there are camp 
exchanges where men can meet and buy 
anything they want. Where once, in the eve 
of battle, the straight and narrow path 
was straighter and narrower still and the 
“blues” regularly followed the army; now, 
by dint of Fosdick and the Secretary and 
their admirable corps of aides, physical 
directors, minstrels and musicians, movies 
and Harry Lauders and theaters and much 


else there isn’t a camp at all like that 
formerly there in Columbus “where,” as 
Mr. Fosdick said, “there wasn’t a thing to 
compete with the town—not a _ healthful 
thing for those 5000 men to do—not a 
thing to thwart the undesirable factors 
that existed in all those border towns !— 
not a place where fellows could go to 
write letters, no decent, interesting shows, 
no sports, no homes—for all along the bor- 
der the fact that you wore a uniform barred 
you from nearly all decent homes.” 

He paused, waiting, perhaps for the 
usual question, “What, then?” 

“Well, the men went to the devil! For 
they were men of spirit, and when men go 
to war they’re full of the spirit of adven- 
ture.” 

And so we had a border army that was 
not a contented army, and it is only a con- 
tented army, this young enthusiast insists, 
that is a fighting army. 

And now the armies are contented— 
even in the cantonments full of men called 
by the selective draft the morale is simply 
marvelous. Health—mental, physical—and 
happiness, it seems, go along together and 
men live straight, and shoot straight, be- 
cause that is the patriotic and American 
thing to do; because this vigorous young 
man with “push” and “punch” and “pep” 
bristling thruout his vocabulary learned in 
years gone by, in New York City settle- 
ments particularly, the philosophy of 
human betterments and the duties of citi- 
zens to their communities—learned, in 
short, social consciousness. He was, 





of the major belligerents had more 
men disabled by a single social 
blight than by all the holocausts of 
enemy bullets and shell. Then he 
came at his problem squarely: 

“T was in Columbus, New Mex- 
ica,’—he went there as a special 
agent of the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene—“shortly after Villa went 
riding thru the town. Now Colum- 
bus isn’t much of a town!” 

He laughed infectiously—it was 
perfectly plain his windows were 
not up to speed all coming guests! 

“Columbus isn’t much of a 
town,” he went on. “And Villa 
wasn’t much of a general, tho he 
taught us a lot, I guess.” 

Then he went on: “Well, I was 
standing there in Columbus one 
torrid, lazy day. Here, on one side 
of the railway was this town, 
which hasn’t a very large popula- 
tion even when all are home. And 
on the other side of the railway 
there were 5000 American troops.” 

He leaned forward and said eas- 
ily yet impressively: “Now expe- 
rience shows that the moment 
troops get a half hour free they 
hurry off to town.” 








with other social workers, intent 
on showing cities the science in 
social work, and now, of a sudden, 
he is showing nations, with Uncle 
Sam by all odds the greatest so- 
cial worker ever! 

“The Commission on Training 
Camp Activities,” he said, “works 
regularly with two elements. There 
is the negative element—the elim- 
ination of vicious factors—the ab- 
solute repression of them; second, 
and this is far more important, 
there is the constructive element to 
take the place of the negative, 
which we try to eliminate entirely. 
It isn’t enough to put verboten 
signs along the roadside. You must 
offer a challenge greater. So we 
have gone in for hard physical 
athletics—for everything that will 
bring out the competitive instincts 
in the men. 

This isn’t a namby-pamby busi- 
ness, not by a long shot. We are 
getting punch in things. We want 
the men to get punch into things— 
punch ” he paused for a word 
with more “punch.” 

“Pep,” I suggested. 











He said they did exactly that in 


Columbus, New Mexico. leave 


Supervising the recreation of all our troops doesn’t 


Mr. Fosdick much time to enjoy his 


“Yes,” he pursued. “Punch, and 
pep, yes, and point!” 
He gets push and punch and pep 
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and point into everything 





he says, this greatest of 
all social workers. He 
goes at his problem, there 
in his vigorous icy room, 
like a man putting in his 
paces in a shower bath. 

“We want shows, thea- 
ters, boxing — anything 
that will absorb, health- 
fully, these millions of 
young men, anything that 
will broaden their out- 
look, anything, even if it 
shocks our more conserv- 
ative brethren, some of 
whom protest.” 

“Protest?” I repeated. 

“Yes,” he said, with a 
swish of his arm truly 
Rooseveltian. “We have 
letters protesting against 
our theaters, against our 
prize fights. But the men 
want things like that; 
they want things with 
pep and punch, with all 
the push and pull of real 
war. They want to bump 
into their fellows and un- 
derstand them.” 

Then he paused, and 
there was just a trace of 
a smile about his lips and 
eyes. 








He said that the whole 
problem is a study in 
contacts, and that the 
men produced are prod- 
ucts of their everyday 
contacts. 

“It’s a problem in effi- 
ciency, then?’ I queried. 

“Strictly,” he said, at 
once. “I am interested in 
it, and the Government 
is, as a problem in effi- 
ciency. We are far more 
interested in the effi- 
ciency of the men than in 
their morals. We put it 
up to the men on that 
ground. The Y. M. C, A., 
which is doing wonderful 
work, puts it on the 
ground of morals and 
clean living.” 

Then he went forward, 
a little, to the future, 
when I asked him what 
will be the influence of 
these men, when return- 
ing, on American life and 
industry. 

“One phase of that 
question has come home 
to me,” he said-—and it is 
a phase, by the way, 
about which one might 
write another essay. “I 








I asked him what 
amused him. 

“Why,” he said, beginning to laugh, “the 
other day a top sergeant in one of the 
camps was calling the roll. He sneezed and 
six Lithuanians stepped from the ranks.” 

His laugh boomed, out of the window! 
“They thought the sergeant had called 
their names!” he explained. And then seri- 
ously: “In one of the camps there are 
more than ten thousand men who cannot 
read or write. They came down from the 
mountains. Many of them had never seen 
a town or city; some had never been out 
of pasture! They wanted to learn. The de- 
mand for elementary books passes belief 
altogether ; and the demand for other books 
is tremendous, and we have libraries at 
every camp as a result and we are going 
further than that: We are going to have 
a good book ready at hand for every sol- 
dier any moment he wants one. 

“O, they come from everywhere, these 
young Americans. They want to learn 
everything then can learn. That is why we 
have over a thousand classes now in one of 
the camps and are entering on the biggest 
kind of an educational program. They want 
to learn, but you have to teach them as 
Americans like to be taught. I mean that 
when a young friend of mine tried to re- 
vise the table manners of a group about 
him in one of the camps he gave up the 
job as a bad one, at the end of the very 
first day.” 

He laughed again. “This young fellow 
went to the hospital, admitting he had got 
the kick instead of the halter.” Yet it is 
perfectly possible to lead them. They will 
follow leadership if you make it interest- 
ing and codperative—make them get into 
things heart and soul.” 

The best example of how best to get co- 
operation and enthusiasm among the 
millions is a very simple one. There was a 
commanding officer in one of the canton- 
ments. He was of the old school; he had 
doubts about the efficacy of the new so- 
cial work. One evening he dedicated him- 
self to the development of a singing army. 
And this is why—to quote a younger 
officer : 

“Between five and six thousand men par- 


Commissioner Fosdick believes in putting punch and pep into social welfare 


ticipated in the most inspiring evening I 
have ever enioyed. When everybody sang 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ and 
Harry Barnhart got the soldiers empha- 
sizing ‘Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! His 
Truth Is Marching On!’ you should have 
seen the faces glowing under the lights. 
The camp became inspired. The men 
cheered and cheered. Then the Southern 
boys called for ‘Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny’ and ‘My Old Kentucky Home.’ 
Then we sang ‘A Perfect Day’ and ‘My 
Hero.’ Then they called for ‘Old Black Joe.’ 
The harmony was wonderful. Automobiles 
way out on the road tooted their horns and 
it was ten minutes before the enthusiasm 
subsided. We sang from eight o’clock until 
ten o’clock, and ended with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.’ I have never heard this song 
sung before. The commanding officer came 
forward after the singing and said it was 
the greatest thing that he had ever listened 
too.” 

“And yet,” insists Mr. Fosdick, “we are 
just finding out how.” 


ND, indeed, a whole essay might be 

written on the significance of even an 
attempt to ascertain how! And such an 
essay might gain by a contrast between any 
of our great cantonments—between any of 
these gigantic universities full of youth 
with their hopes and dreams—and such 
an institution as Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
where old men in blue roam about waiting 
hopelessly, even impatiently, to die. 

“These boys want to learn,” Mr. Fos 
dick says. “They want to learn all they 
can learn, especially how to live straight 
so they can shoot straight! They come to 
us from small towns and big towns, from 
farms and cross-road villages, open-minded! 
We have a wonderful opportunity to reach 
all the young men of the nation. We realize 
that. 

We are trying hard to the end that 
the nation shall have better soldiers and 
sailors, and to the end that they will come 
back from war—yes, from war!—bigger, 
broader, better men, physically and men- 
tally, in thoughts and aspirations.” 


know that men will not 
suffer for democracy on 
European battlefields and then come back 
and suffer in industry. There are going to 
be a great many reorganizations.” 

He rose and stretched quickly, a second 
later, stirring out of his chair, moving to, 
glancing out the open window, pining, no 
doubt, for a ride in his Ford, out to see 
his small family, to get his golf sticks and 
make for the links, which he has not seen 
for many a day—not much since he was 
Assistant Corporation Counsel of the City 
of New York, and Commissioner of Ac- 
counts under Mayor Gaynor! For he has 
been very busy, even as now he is busy, 
writing books, and studying civic problems 
here and abroad, with endless persistence 
investigating all social problems. 

“This work here under the commission 
is only a part of a vastly larger movement,” 
he said conclusively. 

“We are going to see a better America, 
after the war, as result of this movement 
and its development of social consciousness. 
For the war makes possible an evolution 
that years and years of educational work 
ordinarily could never have accomplished. 
What would take hundreds of years the 
war has achieved in a few months. And it 
has given direction to our evolution; we 
know that democracy is our goal.” 

I asked him about social work, with 
which he was engaged for many years, part 
of the time professionally. 

He answered that he could not feel 
pacifically about the war, as many of the 
social workers do. 

“Well, every social worker,” I suggested, 
“has a little of the woman in him ol 

He laughed. 

I explained that nearly all, concerned as 
they are every day, with conservation of 
human life, make human life this first 
concern. 

“At any rate,” he said at last, “we shall 
send an efficient army, efficient physically 
as no army in the history of the world has 
been, and strong as Americans have ever 
been in their devotions, too. For they will 
live straight. And that means they will 
shoot straight, too.” 

Washington, D. C. 
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E must think more about machin- 

ery. If this war is to be won, it will 

be won by the nation that knows 
best how to use tools and machinery; that 
knows the secret of quantity production 
thru standardization of one model. I have 
been disappointed to find our Government 
planning different sizes and kinds of equip- 
ment and machinery where one model could 
be used. 

Ships can be built faster, better 
and cheaper if standardized to a single 
model. One model makes possible produc- 
tion in enormous quantities, reduces cost 
and improves quality. In this standardiza- 
tion lies the secret of American industrial 
power, and we need our industrial power 
in this war. 

From a distance I thought the best work 
in Washington would be done by civilian 
aids. On my recent visit there I have seen 
something of the army officers. They have 
a discipline and training that is needed by 
the country at large. Their influence should 
spread. 

Our Government must never abandon the 
barracks and army camps that are being 
built. 

When peace comes the world will be 
ready for disarmament. The people will un- 
derstand the wrong of killing each other. 
The German will see that the American 


and the Frenchman he went out to kill 
are just as good as he is, and the American 
will feel the same way about the German, 
too. 

Then we must develop a great national 
army for training all our young men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. 
We can bring them together from farms 
and cities in the wintertime to the bar- 
racks and training places provided by the 
Government. 


OUNG Americans need discipline. In 

this service army the Government can 
teach them order and train them to work. 
They should have a few hours of gymnas- 
tice and drill, and five or six hours of work 
in a factory every day. Near each encamp- 
ment there can be located a few factories 
for tractors and other implements that 
farms need. 

Our’ branch assembly’ plants’ for 
motor cars have proved to us that the 
whole of a factory does not have to be con- 
gested in one place. One mother plant can 
send the patterns, raw castings and forg- 
ings to dozens of branch plants, each em- 
ploying 2000 or 3000 men. Designing and 
management will center at the mother 
plant, so that supervision of these branch 
plants will be simple. 

A part of this national training army 


of young men can be moved to places 
where big work for the nation is under 
way. They can build dams, straighten riv- 
ers, develop irrigation work and aid iti con- 
structing good roads that will bring our 
people closer together. In this way the 
workmen would always be kept near to the 
land. 

The United States must save its labor 
power. Transportation for armies and sup- 
plies is a basic need of wartime. Rail- 
roads alone cannot handle the freight. The 
Germans are reported to have moved re- 
cently an army of 800,000 men from the 
eastern to the western front by auto 
trucks. The Ford plant can produce 2000 
one-ton trucks daily, and its production 
can be increased in a few weeks to 3000. 
Each truck can haul eight soldiers with 
full equipment. 

During the first month our’ shop 
could furnish trucks to haul an army 
of 480,000 men, thereafter for 720,000 men 
in each month. Each workman can manu- 
facture a truck in fifteen days. 

We are ready to furnish the Govern- 
ment these trucks at shop cost without 
profit. I will take no profit from anything 
produced for any Government during the 
war. I despise the profiteer who makes 
money out of war. 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Letters are so easily misplaced. 
Try a file like this, compact 
and easy to use, with an alpha- 
betical index. It costs 75c to $1 





There are dozens of uses for a 
common sense binder like this 
one; try it for loose sheets or 
for clippings. Cost, $1 to $2.75 









The desk below is a model of space- 
saving. It Eeerttes a place for you to 

ks and writing materials 
and phonogravh records,’ and it) looks 
well in the room. Cost, $60.50 to $78 


keep your 
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Ask the Plan and 
Purchase Depart- 
ment of TheInde- 
pendent for fur- 
ther suggestions 





This little telephone 
attachment permits 
talking in a low 
voice, almost a whis- 
per. Cost, $2.50 to $4 





On this calendar a red 
line moves over each com- 
pleted day. It has an at- 
tractive leather frame and 
stand. Cost, $1.50 to $4 


Is it hard to find a suitable 
place to keep etchings en- 
gravings, maps or large 
prints? The folio and stand 
on the left prevents their 








A movable, adjustable, convenient, 
friendly, 0 % 

lamp. You'll find a use for it in 
every room of the house, and prob- 
ably on the porch, too. It costs $10 
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Right by the easy chair, un- 
der the lamp, is the place 
for this book trough and mag- 
azine rack, It costs $9 to $12 





A radium clock that will tell 
you the time in the dark. It 
looks well on a desk or in 
a boudoir, and the leather 
ease folds flat to protect it 
when traveling. $18 to $65 





efficient electric 
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being mussed and makes it 
convenient to show them. 
It costs from $60 to $100 


No more piles of sheet music 
disfiguring the top of the 
piano! Put them away in a 
cabinet like this, indexed and 


7 








An orderly cabinet for piano-player rolls. 
It fits on top of the cabinet for sheet 
music illustrated above. Cost, $9 to $13 
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The scrapbook on the 
right is especially de- 
signed for pictures and 
clippings on the war. 
It costs from 50c to $1 





accessible. Cost, $12 to $15 








An unusually good way to keep 
phonograph records is ‘is a cabs 
inet like this that is also a 
stand for the machine. The disc 
records are filed in envelopes 
and indexed and the tray _ 
out so that you can run 

them easily. Cost, $15 to ob 
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OVER THERE WITH PERSHING 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


the world is to get close to the man 

at the top. The history of any great 
enterprize merely shows how a great leader 
picked and trained for his organization the 
men who could and would be leaders them- 
selves. If you want to earn fast promotion, 
you should find, and learn from, the recog- 
nized leader in your business or profession. 

War, to the finish of the Kaiser, is now 
the business and profession of the young 
and strong men of this nation. So the ques- 
tion of how te be first in war should be the 
personal problem and overwhelming pur- 
pose of each of the 5,000,000 men who may 
be called upon to help save the world from 
destruction. 

Who is the leader in the business of 
making war? How can you meet him? 
How and what can you learn from him? 
These are questions that every man of 
military age and a vertical spine should 
be asking at once, with his head, heart and 
hands bent on reaching the right answer. 

Who is the military man all American 
young men should follow and study? Gen- 
eral Pershing. He is the best trained and 
best equipt leader of the best trained and 
best equipt army the United States ever 
saw. He is the first commander of an 
American army to put war on a straight 
business footing, that every business man 
the world over is bound to respect. He is 
the only general in the world war with 
enough man power and material resources 
back of him to ensure victory. He is the 
first and only warrior, since time began, to 
fead a host of millions of powerful men 
from one country to another, solely on a 
mission of defense and deliverance equal to 
that of the early Crusades, but every man 
of the expedition armed from tip to toe 
with the science and experience of the mod- 
ern war machine. 

If you had been present fifty million 
years or so back yonder, when the world 
was made, and if the fates had offered you 
a cosmic field glass, to look down the ages 
and across the map of the world, spying 
out the best time and place in which to be 
a soldier and do a soldier’s work—you 
couldn’t have settled the matter better than 
to choose this war to fight in, this country 
to fight from, this crusade to fight for, this 
man Pershing to fight with! 

How can you know and study Pershing? 
You don’t have to meet him face to face— 
tho you are likely to if you go to France. 
It isn’t how a man looks to you, or how 
he shakes hands with you, that makes you 
acquainted with him, but rather how he 
lives and works, thinks and feels, plans, 
moves, and pushes on to his goal! 

The time to study a big man is when he 
is living—not a hundred years after he is 
dead. You can emulate a living hero—you 
ean only imitate a dead hero. The man de- 
termined to succeed can do nothing better 
than watch, closely and persistently, a big 
man who is now doing big things. 

How and what can you learn from 
Pershing? As an American soldier actual 
or potential, what can you make your first 
and best move along this line? The most 
important feature in a lofty structure is 
the foundation; likewise, the most im- 
portant feature in a lofty human career 
is the foundation. Let us observe the 
foundation of this career. 

John Joseph Pershing was born Sep- 
tember 13, 1860, in Laclede, Missouri. He 
came from Missouri and is still “from Mis- 


O« of the quickest ways to rise in 


souri’”—nobody can fool him. He has al- 
ways been different from most young 
Americans, who are fooled in their ex- 
penditure of money, fooled in their choice 
of friends, fooled in their ideas about work, 
fooled in their preparation for a career, 
fooled in their attitude toward life. 

Pershing was born in a one-story house 
that was little more than a cabin. The 
elder Pershing was originally a _ section 
foreman, later a country storekeeper. 
Young John was highly favored—he had 
no “social standing.” The man who stands 
on his own feet has no need, no desire, for 
a social standing. 

The elder Pershing had been thru the 
mill. He had learned how to meet and 
overcome adversity. This lesson he planted 
early in the mind and heart of the boy. 
Furthermore, he impressed on the lad very 
clearly, and somewhat sternly, that the 
family expected him to achieve something 
worth while, and he had no time to waste 
if he was going to be ready. So young John 
formed the habit of looking ahead, plan- 
ning everything out, following a straight 
business method, working steadily and pa- 
tiently toward the accomplishment of a 
given purpose. From boyhood, when he set 
his jaw on a proposition he had the grip 
of a bulldog. Nobody ever considered the 
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boy a genius, and he gave no sign of special 
talent for military leadership. As a rule, 
it isn’t the genius who goes to the top— 
it is the ordinary man who thinks, works, 
plans, fights and prays while the genius, 
poor fool that he is, dreams of a garland 
of fame crowning a bed of roses. 

But John made a business of getting his 
lessons. If he was a trifle short on bril- 
liance, he was very long on_ backbone. 
Therefore he carried with him such an air 
of self-determination, self-propulsion, self- 
possession, self-conviction, as to make him 
a leader at an early age. His teachers liked 
him because he was studious and con- 
scientious; his parents liked him because 
he was obedient and thoughtful; the boys 
liked him because he was fearless and inde- 
pendent; the girls liked him because he 
was courteous and gentle; everybody liked 
him because he was truthful and clean. 

The boy knew how to respect and obey 
the word of his elders. Not many youths are 
like him today. As Americans, we disre- 
gard the advice of experience probably to 
a greater degree than the people of any 
other nation. We have substituted the am- 
bition of action for the authority of age. 
This folly has already cost us billions of 
dollars in preparing now, thirty years be- 
hind time, to hold our own against the or- 
ganized discipline of Germany, based on 
the wisdom of age and experience. A youth 
who has never learned to obey will never 
learn to command. 

Do not conclude, from this recital of 
precocious and preéminent virtues, that 
young John was a pale, precise, goody- 
goody boy of the sissy or mollycoddle type. 
Far from it. He had, for example, the reg- 
ular appetite of a regular boy; he devoured 
apple pie with a relish; he found that a 
certain kind-hearted lady, whom the neigh- 
bors affectionately called Aunt Susan, made 
extra good apple pie—thereupon he made 
a friend of Aunt Susan, who fed him on 
the best pies in town. 

The boy did not plan to be a soldier. He 
expected to study law. But he did not know 
where to get the money or opportunity for 
a legal education. So he kept his eyes open 
for every possible chance in that direction. 
Fate lifts the man who does no leaning. 
The best chance a youth ever gets is the 
one he makes by a resolution to advance. 

One day, while a normal gchoolboy, he 
saw a notice in a newspaper of an exam- 
ination for a cadetship at West Point. He 
wondered if he could make it. He thought 
if he won the cadetship he might learn a 
lot of things that would be useful in the 
later practise of law, and perhaps the con- 
nection he might form at West Point would 
open the way to the study of law. But he 
had no “pull” of any kind, he didn’t know 
anybody who could help him out, and his 
friends thought the idea foolish if not al- 
together crazy, of going to a military school 
when you expected to be a lawyer! 

But John had his mind set—and he saw 
no obstacles. When you stop to look at a 
hindrance in your path, you have lost sight, 
of the thing you are going after. And if 
your friends never call you foolish, the 
world will never call you wise. When peo- 
ple doubt your wisdom, the way to answer 
them is to keep your eyes and ears open, 
and your mouth shut. 

John wasted no time shooting off blank 
cartridges of ambition. He made his method 
of study for the cadetship as businesslike as 
his purpose was bold. He inquired all about 
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the examination, found the application 
would be based on certain exact forms of 
knowledge, and the applicant who knew 
the most would be appointed. John went 
to it, John won. How did he win? Be- 
cause, out of a large number of applicants, 
many of them brighter and wealthier than 
himself, he knew enough to answer one 
question more than any of the others. At 
every turn upward in the narrow path of 
Fate, there is room for only one man—the 
man who knows one thing more or who 
does one thing better than all the other 
men who walk beside him. 

John’s first position was the headship 
of a colored school in the village—an un- 
desirable job at a miserably poor wage. 
But the regular teacher had left, suddenly, 
no one there but John Pershing could and 
would take his place and fill out the regu- 
lar term, so the little colored children would 
not fall behind in their studies. He taught 
that school as well as tho he had been a 
private tutor of a millionaire youth at a 
big salary. The clue is here to a secret of 
Pershing’s great success: Do the nearest 
thing, as well as it can be done. 

The young man’s idea of promotion ran 
something like this: Get prepared, and 
forget being promoted. The plan seemed to 
work, as it raised Pershing from an In- 
dian fighter on a Western prairie in 1887 
to commander of the American armies on, 
the battlefields of France in 1917. He has 
earned every promotion, and always by the 
habit of finding and filling a great need 
for public service. 


HIS war, unlike any other war, has made 

the American army a giant business 
organization.. The newspaper correspond- 
ents in France when Pershing arrived sent 
back as their first report the news that the 
general tackled the war project with the 
speed, energy and efficiency of a corpora- 
tion president handling a huge business 
concern! This fact means something more 
than the achievement of maximum results 
by the American forces. It means that you 
are going to get a business training of a 
new and highly valuable sort, by the largest 
American business organization ever 
known. When you come back from the war, 
the results of this training will shortly ap- 
pear, and will be immensely advantageous 
to you. Let us note a few of the business 
methods and principles adopted by General 
Pershing. 

The largest corporations are generous 
with employees. This policy is not only fair 
—it pays. Our Government is generous with 
its soldiers. Not only is the American fight- 
ing man given a salary higher than that 
of any other soldier in the world, but the 
expense of training, supplying and caring 
for him is the greatest by far. To every 
time that Germany spends $14 on putting 
a man in the field, our Government spends 
on the same object more than $40. 

Another principle of good business is to 
see that employees are well fed. A soldier 
in France, writing home, says in plain 
American language, “We get good grub, 
and plenty of it.” An American soldier has 
a daily ration of better quality, larger 
quantity and more variety than any other 
soldier on the fighting front. The meals 
include plentiful amounts of the same food 
the soldier has when he is home—fresh and 
canned vegetables, potatoes and rice and 
other cereals, white bread and white sugar, 
stewed fruits, coffee, and other American 
dishes. And every soldier has an allowance 
daily of twenty ounces of fresh beef, or six- 
teen ounces of bacon or salmon. There are 
no “meatless” and “‘wheatless” days in the 
army—only the poor civilian who stays at 
home has to do without meat and wheat. 


Furthermore, twice a week, Sunday and 
Wednesday, the American soldier gets 
American pie—real pie with a luscious fill- 
ing and a well-done crust. It may be that 
the early boyhood fondness of General 
Pershing for American pie has something 
to do with this commendable feature on the 
bill of fare. 

Another modern first aid to business is 
the card index plan. This has been worked 
out fully, so that the record, location and 
condition of every fighting American who 
goes to France will be known to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, without error and 
without delay. If you should happen to be 
hurt, prompt notification will be sent your 
nearest relatives in the United States. So 
long as your friends do not hear from you, 
they may know with absolute certainty 
that you are safe. The many spies and 
poison-mongers of the Kaiser in this coun- 
try will attempt to frighten thousands of 
American families whose boys are in 
France. Don’t let your family give the 
slightest heed to the paid liars of the Prus- 
sian gang—tell your family to remember 
you are safe, unless they receive an official 
communication to the contrary from Wash- 
ington. 

Another business principle of today is to 
prevent, as far as possible, accidents and 
injuries of all kinds to employees. The 
marvels of medical science in the present 
war have reduced the mortality rate beyond 
all comparison. If you go to France under 
Pershing, you will have ninety-four chances 
in a hundred to come back alive. Should 
you be wounded enough to go to a hospital, 
you have ninety-five chances in a hundred 
of a short stay and a happy recovery. On 
such a big stake as you are playing for, 
a 6 per cent risk is a mighty low hazard. 

Another business procedure is the dele- 
gation of authority and responsibility. The 
German army officers have neglected this 
principle—they will be found, ultimately, 
to have organized the German army to 
death. The German soldier is a machine. 
The American soldier is a man. This fact, 
this difference, will finally spell victory for 
the American. The German hates to fight 
alone, he is at a great disadvantage in the 
open, in the air, in all hand-to-hand per- 
sonal encounters. He has not been taught 
to think and act for himself. You will be 
taught just this. When Pershing gives you 
an order, he leaves you to carry it out. 
He treats you like a man of intelligence 
and initiative. The method works in war, 
as it does in business. 

The ideal of a broad-gauge business con- 
cern is to be a genuine democracy, where 
men are judged, rewarded, promoted, strict- 
ly on merit. But our homes, colleges and 
churches have yet to attain this ideal— 
most of them allow some form of pedantry 
or snobbery to flourish apace. Not so in 
Pershing’s army. Here every man learns 
practical democracy.: 

Another business rule is conformity to a 
scientific method and a fixt schedule. Army 
life and training will here be invaluable to 
you. Every day will be a short course in 
personal efficiency. You could hardly dupli- 
eate it anywhere—certainly not without 
paying a large fee to a modern efficiency 
engineer for special advice. Your whole day 
under Pershing, from 5:30 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
is timed for you to the minute, and the 
most effective action for every possible oc- 
easion is demonstrated by experts, to the 
finest detail. When you return from France, 
your knowledge of time-study and motion- 
study will be a great asset, wherever you 
are, whatever you do. 

Another excellent business procedure is 
to give employees the right sort and amount 
of recreation. You will get this under 


Pershing. No other army in history pro- 
vided such a wealth of sports, amusements 
and relaxations. Two hours every evening 
are spent thus. Wednesday afternoon is a 
half holiday. Sunday belongs to the soldier, 
with the daily machinery of war put aside. 
Your work in France will be hard, but only 
hard enough to be healthful. 

Another business principle holds that 
personal feelings must be subordinated te 
the good of the company. The sooner you 
learn this lesson, the better soldier you wil} 
be. You will probably find your most un- 
ruly feeling is your natural abhorence of 
the idea of killing a man. You cannot afford 
to indulge this feeling—you may lose your 
life because of it. Remember that when you 
are killing a Prussian you are not killing 
a man. The Prussian you are fighting has 
ceased to be a man. He is only the embodi- 
ment of a hellish idea. You are killing the 
idea—not the man. The Kaiser has already 
killed his soul worse than you can kill his 
body. The most merciful thing you can do 
is to kill as many Germans as possible, 
and as quickly as possible. 

Another business principle demands that 
the leader of the enterprise be a born lead- 
er, able to stir ambition, loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. A stronger, better leader than 
Pershing would be hard to find. He resem- 
bles Kitchener in appearance, and even 
more in action. He is always on the go. 
He has the fire and snap that Americap 
youths admire. The right qualities of lead- 
ership are that a man should be stern but 
not harsh, quick but not rash, keen but not 
cruel, proud but not haughty, firm but not 
prejudiced, clean but not prudish, calm 
but not hard, shrewd but not selfish, brave 
but not heedless, kind but not soft. Persh- 
ing has these qualities. 


OU have the biggest, hardest job ever 

given to a soldier to complete. But, if 
you are a man, you would not want an easy 
job. The American boys at the front are 
glad they went to war. They have come to 
glory in the game. All thru the letters they 
write back home runs a strain like this— 
“making a soldier of me made a man of 
me.” One brave splendid fellow, dying, 
voiced the feeling of the others when 
he sent a last message to his comrades and 
friends: “It was worth far more than it 
cost.” 

The future of the world is up to you. 
The safety of your home and loved ones de- 
pends on you. The faith of a hundred mil- 
lion people looks to you. The hope of Chris- 
tiandom lies in you. The strength of a man 
to defend his own surges to victory thru 
you. And the light of a just God leads 
you on. 

We have marching orders for you—orders 
straight from Pershing. He has spoken to 
you thus: “Hardship will be your lot, but 
trust in God will give you comfort ; tempta- 
tion will befall you, but the teachings of our 
Saviour will give you strength. Let your 
valor as a soldier and your conduct as a 
man be an inspiration to your comrades 
and an honor to your country.” Then 
Pershing set his jaw, and made another re- 


_mark, for you to heed, remember, and make 


good. “Germany can be beaten, Germany 
must be beaten, Germany WILL be beat- 
en.” 

Follow these marching orders, and in 
years to come, when the peace of conse 
crated power that you have brought the 
world fills your own life with blessing and 
the hearts of your loved ones with a great 
joy and pride in the deeds you have 
wrought, you will be infinitely glad, thru 
life and perhaps thru eternity, because 
you were one of our boys—Over There with 
Pershing. 
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Interior of an Austin Standard No. 2 Factory-Building recently completed for the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


18,000 Square Feet in 26 Days 
—4 Days Ahead of Time 


THE Cleveland Tractor Company moved into this building 26working- 


days after date of order. 


The building was ordered October 11, 


1917. The owner’s acceptance is dated November 22. Notwithstanding 
9 days of heavy rain, the building was ready 4 days ahead of time. 


The building is an Austin Standard 
No. 2 30-day Factory-Building, 90 feet 
wide and, in this case, 200 feet long. 


This was not a “rush” job. Austin 
Standard Buildings are ready in design 
and detail; basic costs are known and 
the essential materials are in stock ready 
for shipment. 


The Austin Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 


- on guaranteed 60-day 


ey 


Three standards are sold on guaranteed 
30-working-day - delivery; four standards 
delivery, and 
two standards (multiple story buildings) 
in longer time. 


The Austin Company takes the entire 
responsibility from design to delivery, 
guaranteeing costand time of completion. 


Cleveland 16210 Euclid Avenue Eddy 4500 
Detroit Penobscot Building Cherry 3894 
Indianapolis Merchants’ Bank Bldg. Main 6428 
New York 217 Broadway Barclay 8886 


Pittsburgh House Building Court 1193 
Philadelphia Bulletin Building  { Spruce 1291 
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Cross-Section of an Austin Standard No. 2 Factory-Building, delivered complete in any reasonable length in 30 working-days. 
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The National Board 


The Big “Bit” of the ¢¢ the Young Won- 


Y. W.C.A. en’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has organized a War Work Council 
for the more effective assistance of the na- 
tion in the present hour of crisis. The mem- 
bers of the Council come from every section 
of the country and the scope of their work 
extends even to Russia. $1,000,000 is set 
aside for the support of volunteer helpers 
and the maintenance of cafetarias and so- 
cial centers for the women of Europe who 
are in need of the assistance which the 
Y. W. C. A. can give them. $900,000 is to 
be expended in establishing hostess’ houses 
at every training camp and cantonment in 
the United States. Thirty-two of these 
houses are already built or building. No 
hostess’ house is ever erected except at the 
special request of the commandant of the 
camp, assuring the Y. W. C. A. that it is 
needed. 

Nor are the women of America forgotten. 

Thousands of women and girls have been 
called to work for the Government in 
emergency factories at industries created 
by the war. Frequently these girls find no 
good place to eat or sleep in the mushroom 
industrial centers that have sprung up 
around the cantonments. To solve this hous- 
ing problem the sum of $500,000 has been 
appropriated. Cafeterias will be built in 
this country as they are planned to be 
built in Russia. In one way and another 
the Y. W. C. A. expects to spend the whole 
of a $4,000,000 budget on war work by the 
first of next June and to make every penny 
of it count. 
One of the best conceived 
The Lafayette plans for organizing en- 
Association lightenment about the war 
has been worked out by the war extension 
service of the University of North Caro- 
lina. The war information leaflets published 
by the university define with some detail 
the different methods available by educa- 
tional institutions for instructing the pub- 
lic. One is the establishment of extension 
centers in the different parts of the state 
where courses may be given by qualified 
members of the university faculty on mod- 
ern international politics under the aus- 
pices of a local director. Other suggested 
methods are more informal public lectures, 
correspondence courses with college credit, 
reading courses without credit, the prep- 
aration and publication of bibliographies 
relating to the war, the distribution of 
approved books to rural or small town 
libraries, the publication of pamphlets and 
articles by members of the university 
faculty, the preparation of a weekly uni- 
versity news letter telling of the patriotic 
work done in the state and its distribution 
to the press, and the preparation of de- 
bate subjects and outlines, patriotic pro- 
grams and essay competition subjects for 
schools and private societies or community 
centers. Many of these things, perhaps all 
of them, are now being done by state uni- 
versities in various parts of the country, 
but North Carolina none the less deserves 
credit for combining them in one compre- 
hensive plan. 

Among other interesting suggestions of 
the war extension service of the university 
there is one for the organization of state 
“Lafayette Associations” for the study of 
American history and the organization of 
local patriotic effort. The public schools, 
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including alike students, parents and grad- 
uates, will form the framework around 
which these associations may be built. Be- 
sides the immediate task of war service, 
the associations are urged to foster com- 
munity feeling by “the revival of folk cus- 
toms, ballads and songs; a Harvest Home 
festival; a Shakspere festival; a pageant 
of county history at the school commence- 
ment; in some cases even dramatic repre- 
sentation of aspects of community life such 
as has been successfully carried out in cer- 
tain communities in North Dakota.” 


. In the early days of 
How the Advertiser eamense the men 
Protects the Buyer who bought or sold 
had to make a study of two things, the 
value of commodities and the value of 
precious metal which then, as now, was 
the recognized medium of exchange. Money 
had to be weighed as carefully as coal must 
be weighed today and examined for im- 
purities and adulterations as carefully as 
we must now test jewelry. What made the 
difference? One thing; a Governmental 
symbol stamped on the coin; in other words 
a trademark. Today only very suspicious 
people bite every coin they take in or make 
it ring on the counter and only a lunatic 
would carry the kitchen scales every time 
he went to the bank. 

The trademark has done almost as much 
for some commodities as Government mill- 
ing has done for gold and silver. As Secre- 
tary John Sullivan, of the Association of 
National Advertisers, recently put it: “A 
well-known trademark is an asset of price- 
less value for a good article, but it would 
be sure death for a bad one, for in that 
case it would be not a guarantee but a 
warning to the buyer. It would help him 
to identify the bad as well as the good; to 
avoid the one and choose the other. The 
greatest achievement of modern advertising 
is that for the first time in the history of 
the world’s merchandizing it protects the 
buyer; it makes buying both easy and 


safe.” 
7 At a recent confer- 
The Automobile ence of the Automo- 


Industry Mobilized pile Industries Com- 


mittee with army and navy officials, Chair- 
man A. W. Copland, of the committee, 
pledged the men, material and equipment 
of 550 automobile plants and 1080 parts 
and accessories makers for the war re- 
quirements of the nation. Among the men 
enlisted in the national service is Henry 
Ford, erstwhile pacifist and always an or- 
ganizer of efficient production. He agreed 
to stop the manufacture of pleasure cars 
and devote his plant to the production of 
tractors, ambulances, aircraft engines and 
other war necessities. It is estimated, to 
mention only one of many economies 
achieved by the patriotic action of Mr. 
Ford, that 200,000 tons of chrome vana- 
dium steel will be released in a year for 
military purposes thru the closing of the 
plant to pleasure car manufacture. Within 
a short time after Mr. Ford’s offer was ac- 
cepted by the Government his plant was 
handling $300,000,000 worth of orders for 
airplane parts. Vice-President Klingen- 
smith, of the Ford Motor Car Company, 
said that the output of the company could 
be increased to 3000 motor trucks a day, 
if the plant were wholly given over to 
truck construction. 

Henry Ford himself has left the auto- 


mobile for the ship. He joined the staff of 
experts of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion where he now serves without pay. His 
specialty will be the providing of speeding 
up ideas and short cuts to rapid manufac 
ture by introducing into shipbuilding the 
detailed division of labor which put the 
automobile within reach of the farmers’ 


pocketbook. 
For productive manufac- 

What Isa ture two things are neces- 
Labor Shortage gary: labor and capital; 
or, since money is, after all, only a way of 
handling and exchanging labor and ma- 
terials, let us rather say labor and natural 
resources. In respect to most of the staple 
commodities necessary to feed and clothe 
the people and, at the present time, to 
arm them and carry them to the front, the 
United States is abundantly supplied from 
the generous hand of nature. When we 
speak of a coal shortage we do not mean 
that the coal veins of the country have been 
worked out; we mean either that there are 
not enough miners to work them or that 
there is not the equipment ready to extract 
and transport the coal. When we ask why 
there is not enough machinery to get the 
coal and not enough rolling stock to carry 
it cheaply to the consumer we discover 
again that the machine parts factories, 
the railroad companies and the makers of 
railway supplies can find iron ore enough 
in America for their needs but they lack 
the labor necessary to get it and make it 
into standard equipment. If we reproach 
the farmer for his untilled acres and ask 
why he does not raise more wheat or live 
stock he reminds us, with a note of exas- 
peration in his voice, that he can’t get a 
good hired man for love or money. The 
shipping shortage, likewise, proves on ex- 
amination to be a shortage of lumbermen, 
carpenters, engine builders and trained 
sailors. 

But the population of the United States 
is more than 100,000,000; the aggregate 
population of all the nations at war with 
Germany is more than ten times that. If 
“labor” were a simple, uniferm commodity 
that you could dip up by the bucketful 
wherever there was population all our dif- 
ficulties of manufacture, food production 
and transportation would have been solved 
long ago. The President would simply have 
proclaimed a labor conscription and 
dumped the unemployed of one city onto 
the abandoned farms, sent the unemployed 
of another to the munitions factories or the 
coal mines, and recruited the railroads and 
the shipyards from the slums of a third 
center of surplus population. Why didn’t 
he? Because if it takes six months to make 
a civilian into a moderately competent sol- 
dier it takes at least as long an appren- 
ticeship to turn a tramp into a good farm 
hand or make a ditch digger into a skilled 
miner, and very much longer to educate an 
efficient naval architect, wireless operator 
or railroad manager. The so-called labor 
shortage, then, is not a shortage of labor 
quantity -but of labor quality. When we 
say “not enough copper,” “not enough 
milk,” “not enough paper,” let us think 
“not enough industrial education.” The 
world will run short of wood or petroleum 
some day, perhaps, as the advocates of con- 
servation warn us, but the one essential 
commodity of which we now feel the lack 
is trained intelligence. 
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Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


The complete course 
arranged for home 
study can now be 
purchased for only 











Used in Government 
Service 

“T learned Paragon Short- 
hand from the home-study 
course—the lessons alone— 
without a | further aid 
whatever. t the end of a 
week I could write the 
system nicely. I am now 
using it in the Government 
service, Treasury Depart 
ment, Washington, oo 
and am getting alon ag © 
On account of my 3 
as stenographer, my salary 
has been increased. I owe 
my rapid advancement to 
Paragon Shorthand.”—E. C. 
AtLteEy, Room 426 Winder 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


In Court Reporting 

“I have been the Official 
Court Reporter for the Ninth 
Judicial District of Louisi- 
ana for a number of years, 
using Paragon Shorthand ex- 
clusively. Some years ago 
learned this system in seven 
lessons. With Paragon Short- 
hand I am able to do any 
kind of work with as great 
rapidity as the occasion may 
demand.”—J. Martian Ham- 
Ley, Lake rovidence, La. 


In Public Schools 


“As a result of competitive 
tests, Paragon Shorthand 
was unanimously adopted as 
the exclusive system for the 
Atlanta High Schools. The 
classes we have already grad- 
uated in Paragon are by far 
the best we have turned out 
during my twelve years’ con- 
nection with the schools.” 

. Lowe, Head of the 
Shorthand Departments, 18 
Avery Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bay = nm is also being taught in the 

h ‘Schools of Alton, Ill., Lafayette, 

i Johnstown, Pa., and elsewhere. 


° J 
In Big Corporations 

**T am getting along fine with Paragon 
Shorthand. It is all youclaim for it. It 
is easy to write, and as for speed—there’s 
no limit.""—JOHN WALLER, JR., 
Senteed Oil Company, Sugar Creek, 

o. 


By Business Men 


“*T am using Paragon Shorthand in 
making my notes in the daily routine of 
the work. It is of incalculable help in 
aiding me in making my own notes of 
Private business matters relating to my 
work sn guditing, and I wish I had taken 
i up long since. aoe F. CAHILL, 
Auditor, Florence Electric Light & 
Utilities Co., Florence, S. C. 











are ready to help. 

Big business houses are looking every- 
where for shorthand writers. Look in the “Want 
Ad” columns of any daily paper in the land and 
you will find that never before has there been 
such a demand for shorthand writers. 

The Government is asking all newspapers to 
tell their readers that it needs shorthand writers 
to help win the war. 

The New York Times says: 

“A call has been issued for 500 stenographers in the 
gun division of the Ordnance Department in Wash- 
ington.” 

The New York Evening Sun begins with these 
headlines : 

“Tests begun for stenographers—5000 men and 
women necded at Washington. 

You can learn the Paragon System of Short- 
hand in SEVEN DAYS. It is exactly what 
we represent it to be—an American invention 
successfully used for many years by thousands of 
shorthand writers. Paragon Shorthand writers 
are to be found in all parts of the world. 
In England, Continental Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South America, Canal Zone, 
China, Philippine Islands, and wherever English 
speaking people are to be found. It is being used 
in the simplest kind of work and in the most 
elaborate. Paragon Shorthand is being used in 
the offices of the largest firms and railroads in 
the land. It is being used in the service of the 
United States Government as well as in court 
and convention reporting. 


Simple, Accurate, Easy to Read 


Paragon Shorthand is simple, accurate and 
rapid, and what is most important of all, easy 
to read after it is written. Bear in mind it is 
nothing like the old fashioned systems that can 
be learned only after many weary months of 
hard study. 

Ask any man or woman who has ever started 
to learn Paragon Shorthand—we have their 
names. They always finish strong. But we know 
that if you ask any stenographer who has only 
studied one of the old so-called “standard” sys- 
tems, you will probably be told that it is utterly 
impossible to learn any system of shorthand in 
seven days. 

Yet the fact remains, as any of the thousands 
of Paragon Shorthand writers will tell you, that 
they did learn it in seven days. And so can you! 


The Speed of Paragon 


With Paragon you can learn your shorthand 
in seven days—all of it. Then comes speed, easily 
acquired with practice. Many students testify 
that in two or three weeks they were able to 
write Paragon rapidly enough for all practical 
needs—many reporting from 100 to 125 words 
a minute. 


Utter SAM wants you the minute that you 





Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter wa Elim- 
inate everything but the long downstroke and there 
will remain This is the Paragon symbol for 
D. It is always written downward. 

From the longhand letter -€ rub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the circle—and you 
will have the Paragon E. o 

Write this circle at the beginning of / and 
you will have Ed. 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands for A. Thus 7 will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end, thus 
wil] have a girl’s name, Ada. 

From —7 eliminate the initial and final strokes 
and 0 will remain, which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 

For the longhand 772~ , which is made of 7 
strokes, you use this one horizontal stroke — 

Therefore, —o would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, so as to add 
D—thus 7 and you will have Med. Now add 
the large circle for O, and you will have 
(medo), which is Meadow, with the silent A and W 


and you 


omitted. 
You now have 5 of the characters. There are 
only 26 in all. Then you ize 26 





word-signs, 6 prefix abbreviations and one rule 
of contractions. That is all. 











Our records show that in addition to the thou- 
sands of young men and women who need short- 
hand as a help in their business careers, other 
thousands—business men, professional men, stu- 
dents, clergymen and literary folk—would like to 
know Paragon Shorthand as a mere matter of 
convenience. Still others—fathers and mothers 
—would like to give their sons and daughters this 
wonderful advantage in order that they may be 
able to be self-supporting any time it may be 
necessary. 

Many of these persons who have not a direct 
need for shorthand but merely want it as an in- 
strument of efficiency and a daily time saver 
would buy the complete course of Paragon Short- 
hand at a popular selling price. Therefore, we 
have decided to make the price so low that every- 
body, not merely the favored few, can have Para- 
gon Shorthand. We would rather sell 100,000 
courses at $5.00 than 10,000 courses at $25.00. 


Our New Price $5 


This is exactly the same Course that has been taught 
for 15 years by the inventor—personally by mail—at a 
regular fee of $25 with separate examinations after 
each lesson. The author has now arranged his whole 
course in Seven Simple Lessons with which you can 
teach yourself at home—in seven evenings—with the 
Seven Lessons and the ingenious self-examination 
method devised by the author. 

Think of it! For Five Dollars you can have a com- 
plete education in shorthand—a life-long help—not only 
for yourself, but for your wife, your children, or any 
other member of your family or some relative needing 
your help. 

Send $5.00 and if after three days’ cnmmainetion you 
are not pleased with your investment we will gladly 
refund your money and pay the cost of mailing the 
course both ways. 


We reserve the privilege of withdrawing this offer without notice. 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 





PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Enclosed find $5 for which 

you are to send the complete Name 
Paragon Shorthand Course 
postage prepaid. If not en- 

tirely satisfied I may return Business .......... 
it within 3 days after its 

receipt and have my money 
refunded . without question. Address 
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HOW TO DELIVER THE GOODS 


BY CLARKSON LLOYD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


ERE are two pictures. They are not 
H ee or retouched pictures. They 
are simple snapshots taken at ran- 
dom by a news photographer in the course 
of a day’s assignments. And you can see 
living pictures just like them in any city 
on any day when snow. is on the ground. 
A man prominent in the motor truck 
business told me recently that the hardest 
people to interest in trucks are they who 
have been brought up with 
horses and who cling to 
horses for sentimental rea- 
sons. 
To me there is something 
very sentimental in the pic- 
ture showing the horse re- 


clining on the snow. The 
owner of this horse, who 
prefers letting the animal 


break its leg or wrench a few 
tendons to harboring a piece 
of machinery, must be senti- 
mental almost to the point 
of being maudlin. 

When there were no such 
things as motor trucks we 
had to use horses. And in 
the summer months, when 
the poor brutes keeled over 
from the heat, and in win- 
ter, when they slid around 
and got hurt, we could only 
feel sorry about it. There 
was no visible remedy. Goods 
had to be transported, horses 
had to transport them. 

Today it is different. Horses are no 
longer essential. There is a truck for every 
hauling need. They range in carrying capac- 
ity from five hundred pounds up to seven 
and even ten tons. Their motive powers, 
gasoline, electricity and steam, make them 
adaptable to every conceivable kind of 
hauling problem—yes, even to the trouble- 
some house-to-house delivery problem, ne- 
cessitating innumerable starts and stops. 

Quite aside from the sentimental or 
humanitarian aspect of the subject, you 
have the economic and efficiency side. 

Have you ever watched a horse team 
pulling a big load on a slippery day? Its 
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Equipt to drive thru snow 


speed is usually in the neigh- 
borhood .of four miles an 
hour — barring accidents. 
Which is not speed at all, 
but merely a degree of slow- 
ness. And it is seldom main- 
tained steadily. Every so 
often one horse will begin to 
slip. Then it gets into a 
panic and keeps on slipping. 
And the driver 
is obliged to 
stop for a while, standing 
still while the horse regains 
its composure. For if he does 
not stop the horse will fall. 
And what’s an hour more or 
less to a driver? 

If you were to go into the 
office of the horse user it is 
quite likely that you would 
find it full of adding ma- 
chines, visible typewriters, 
dictating machines, time 
clocks and other modern 
equipment. This apparent 
paradox springs from the 
strange—but common—truth 
that the last place the aver- 
age man looks in for leaks 
is his shipping department. 

I may be wrong, but I be- 
lieve that an ounce of motor- 
ized efficiency in the delivery 
department is worth several 
hundredweight of pretended 
admiration for horseflesh. 

At this time, it is of prime importance 
to get things done. Delays, which in normal 
periods might be of little importance, may 
today be the cause of serious trouble: Horse 
transportation systems are wasteful, of 
time, of money, of men, of labor—all things 
that should be conserved. Motor trucks are 
“a war time economy which demand the 
serious consideration of every business 
man. 

Illustrated on this page are those devices 
designed to keep trucks moving thru the 
thickest snow and slush. Tho somewhat 
different in design they are similar in prin- 
ciple in that they afford traction on sur- 





A device that gives grip 
to a smooth-tread tire 


faces which the average 
smooth-tread truck tire would 
not grip. I shall be glad to 
give you the addresses of the 
manufacturers on request. 

Most motor trucks are 
equipt with magneto igni- 
tion and, as you doubtless 
know, cranking an engine 
on the magneto on a cold 
day is rather arduous. This 
is because it is hard to 
turn over an engine by hand fast 
enough to make the magneto produce 
a spark hot enough to ignite low grade gas 
in a cold engine. There are two remedies. 
One—the obvious one—is to install a bat- 
tery and coil for starting purposes. This 
gives easy starting, but adds a unit that 
demands attention. And unless a generator 
be added also—which is expensive—the 
battery, half the time, will be out of the 
ear, being charged. The alternative is to 
equip the magneto with what is known as 
an impulse starter. This is absolutely me- 
chanical. It simply revolves the magneto 
armature faster than its ordinary starting 
speed and furnishes a hot spark. 





Chains afford traction if the tires won’t grip 
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The Motor Truck— 
First Aide to Aviation 


In the aviation corps, a degree of depend- 
ability hitherto unthought of is essential. 


Repair parts, fuel, labor must be mobilized 
with clock-like certainty. The lives of highly 
trained men and the most vital issues hinge 
upon each unit doing promptly and perfectly 
the duties placed upon it. Trucks must meet 
regular routine unfailingly and still be equal 
to emergency demands. 


Federal 100% All-truck construction makes 
the Federal ideal for the most severe of field 
requirements. For eight years; Federals have 
demonstrated their stamina, day in and out 
under the hardest conditions. 


Federals are built for one purpose only— 
the maximum of service. They stand for 
“Performance” wherever trucks are used. 





One to Five Ton Capacities : Paine ” 
Write for “Federal Traffic News” 
Company 


Detroit, Mich. 





Federals delivering air- 
planes to the aviation 
field, “somewhere in 
New Jersey.” 
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FEW satan out rem Atlanta i is Camp Gordon, 
model war-city. This great cantonment, in 
which now dwells and drills a part of the nation’s 
new army, is a marvel of engineering achievement. 
So vast is it that it takes 15 minutes for a fast train 
to pass by. 

Camp Gordon consists of block after block of barracks, ware- 
houses and other structures, including a base hospital of 28 
buildings. It is thoroughly equipped in every way to insure the 
welfare of its military population. 

It was built in little more than 3 months from general studies 
made by the War Department—adapted, directed, completed ! 
To supervise this important government contract, Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. had a staff of 145 men constantly on the works 
directing from 8,000 to 10,000 workmen. 

Camp Gordon is a notable example of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
service—an engineering service adaptable toany industrial project. 

If you propose an industrial undertaking, write our nearest 
office for booklet, “‘Industrial Buildings. ”’ 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., 
Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO, OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Qa 


ENGINEERS 


A SECTION OF CAMP GORDON, Near ATLANTA 











Will Make a Most Acceptable 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, INC, 
Established 1875 
Bronze Foundry 
550 West 27th St., New York 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
LINCOLN MEDALLION, 5% INCHES DIAMETER 
IN CAST BRONZE, $1.00 POSTPAID 


= OU Nation's Capital 
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of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 





whic sinc liable, h the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts ty 
Sa ee itis. Send 1S¢ to show that you might like sucha yest and we will ~ the Pathfinder on tq 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad tolavestia sew friends, 39 





Remarkable Remarks 


EtsteE JANIS—I am by nature enthusi- 
astic. 

Ep Howr—I do not love my neighbor as 
myself, 

Francisco Virta—I will be magnani- 
mous in victory. 

Greorcr M. Conan—Far be it from me 
to slam Broadway. 

Mr. Batrour—No sane man will try to 
democratize Germany. 

Mrs. JacK Lonpon—God bless all wom- 
en of the British Isles. 

ADMIRAL VON Trrpi1tz—Our military se- 
curity lies in Belgium. 

GENERAL Smuts—Keep your eye on the 
future in South Africa. 

W. L. Brownett—The man who thinks 
he can, is right about it. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—We are fighting for 
faithfulness, justice, and truth. 

Irvin S. Cops—Switch engines are no- 
torious for keeping early hours. 

W. H. Tart—How many men would 
care to appear in vivid pink pajamas? 

JoHn D. RockFeELLEeR, Jr.—One needs 
no letters of introduction to reach God. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS—I have a firm and 
abiding faith in the perpetuity of the na- 
tions. 

Preston M. Notan—A live bulldog can 
readily be distinguished from a dead one 
by twisting his tail. 

Dr. B. WALLACE HAMILTON—Never use 
a sweet or highly flavored tooth paste or 
dentifrice for children. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—The Kaiser 
told me he would stand “no nonsense from 
America after this war.” 

Davip Lioyp GrorcE—The war has 
been prolonged by particularism; it will be 
shortened by solidarity. 

Dr. H. J. HaisttEToN—Euthanasia, by 
God-given drugs, relieves the pain "and 

takes away the horror of death. 

Hersert N. Casson—No sensible, nor- 
mal person has ever yet analyzed himself 
for the benefit of the human race. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE—Let the lives 
and the hearts of the sons and the daugh- 
ters of my country be one, my God. 

Ex-PREMIER PAINLEVE—A single front, 
a single army, a single nation—that is the 
program requisite for future victory. 

Deputy ALBERT Ferry—There is only 
one means of existence, that is to hold out 
until the great American army can arrive. 

LovaT Fraser—Each autumn Germany 
saves herself by devouring a kingdom. Bel- 
- in 1914, Serbia in 1915, Rumania in 


Pror. J. McKEEN CATTELL—In my lab- 
oratory we have found that one-fourth of 
the negroes surpass in intelligence the aver- 
age of whites, 

JoHN M. Ostatson—Remember that 
while the baby is certainly going to be an 
added expense, it may also be a tremen- 
dous stimulus. 


Wooprow Wrirson—There are so few 
good people in Washington who know any- 
thing about what the people in the United 
States are thinking. 


GracE LEE Davmson—Any ordinary 
electric light bulb may be transformed into 
a small pumpkin face by the use of an at- 
tractive paper shade. 


LvuKE McLUKE—Too many old men put 
in their last years buying stained glass 
windows for churches when they ought to 
be learning to shovel coal. 


CHANCELLOR J. H. KrrKLAND—German 
sympathizers had three years to get out of 
the United States. Those who have elected 
to remain must now keep quiet. 


PRESIDENT LoREE of the D. & H. R. R. 
—There is more seating capacity in the 
country’s passenger automobiles than are 
on all the railroads and street car lines 
combined. 
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When Four Men 
Want to Dictate 
To One Stenographer 


‘*A’’ was boss, so he got her first. That made it bad for B because, 
he had an especially important letter to get out right away. C was 
even worse off, because, although he was promised the stenographer 
at 11 o’clock, he didn’t get her until after lunch. Then A thought 
of some more letters to write, so he butted in. 





With The Dictaphone on each important desk, A, B, C, and D all 
dictate at the same time. No need of A’s butting in. He dictates 
the letters he thinks of later, at the time he thinks of them. And 
one girl easily takes care of the work of all four. | 


The Dictaphone is ideal in a small office. In a large office the 
economies affected by The Dictaphone run into thousands of dol- 
lars a year. 


You will come to The Dictaphone as thousands of other business 
men in your vicinity already have done. Notify The Dictaphone 
any time you want to be shown—in your office, on your work. 


DIC TAPA 











REGISTERED 
Dept. 115-L, Woclworth Building, New York 
L NN Dealers Everywhere Stores in Principal Cities Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Man at the Desk”’ 








The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the United States and foreign countrics 


Tihs Advertisement wis ictate” to ie i 
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A Red Cross Christmas 








TO THOSE WHO FEEL POOR O I N 
I write as your brother. 


We are a large family. 





This world-war, made in Germany, against 
which we are fighting, has sent our incomes 
down and our expenses up. 


The pinch hurts, but it is not going to kill us. 
We still have enough and something to spare. 


Though we feel poor, don’t let us be impov- 
erished by selfish fear! 





Let us save in food, in service, in clothes, in 
luxuries and joy-rides—but not in money! 








Let us use that by giving it to save the wound- 
ed, the suffering, our friends, our country. 


Let us keep Christmas this year by. keeping 
up the Red Cross, 


Then it will not be a poor Christmas, but a 
rich Christmas to our hearts. 


Fleury rye 







































PASTY 


Here 1s a Red Cross Service Flag iff 
that will be in the windows of mil- 
lions of American homes this Christ- 
mas. It must bein yours—your ser- 
vice flag with a little cross for every 
member of your household. The 
nearest Red Cross chapter will give 
you your flag—it goes with every 
one dollar membership. 























TEN MILLION NEW 
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A Service F ™ for every Family 
to make this a RED CROSS Christmas of Mercy 





N this, our country’s first Christmas in the most 
terrible of all wars, there should be a Red Cross 
Service Flag in millions—fifteen millions—of 

homes at least. 


When your membership dollar is sent on its errand of 
mercy, a work of relief, which is the noblest thing in 
the world today, is aided. , 


Your Red Cross does not ask you at this time for 
large contributions. 


It asks you to become part of it. Your Red Cross asks 
you to be one of ten million more Americans to give 
one dollar toward world relief. 


The merest outline of Red Cross work could fill this 
whole magazine—go to your local Red Cross chapter 
—have your rightful share of service. The Christmas 
spirit is the Red Cross spirit. Leta greater Red Cross 
be America’s Christmas gift to our boys and our Allies. 








What is Your American 


Red Cross ? 


An all American, large- 
ly volunteer organiza- 
tion devoted to practical 
service to suffering 
mankind—in times of 
peace as in timesof war. 
Congress authorizes it. 
President Wilson heads 
it. 

The War Department 
audits its accounts. 
Pershing in France ap- 
proves it, 

It is working for your 
Army — your Navy — 
your Allies, 

It is working for you. 








Join the Red Cross now—start your $1 on its errand of mercy. 


Be a member—it is your right. 





MEMBERS BY XMAS 


The Publishers of The Independent have donated this space to the American Red Cross ia the belief that its readers will heartily respond. 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





2 


TYPE L. D. 


BEFORE you buy lockers investi- 
gate Durand Steel Lockers. 
Their reputation is a good guide in 
urchasing; their superiority is a 
lasting satisfaction to their purchaser. 


Durand Steel Lockersare fire-proof, 
practically indestructible, sanitary and 
convenient. They are adapted for 
offices, factories, schools, clubs, gym- 
nasia and wherever lockers are used. 


Write today for illustrated catalogue, 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 








1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
on sonsoge, bite PLAY QF antomines: 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, 
Large Catalog Free. T.8.DENISON & CO., Dept. 3 Ohicage 


$50 a Month 


Extra Money 











Agents Wanted 
Men and Women 


Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs, Underwear, 


Cravats, Hosiery, 
Pajamas and Nightshirts 
Would §50 extra every month help? Would it piece outa sal- 
ary that has to be stretched to make both ends meet? Would 
it help pay off that mortgage or buy something long wanted? 
Whatever your job you can make this by dignified work 
as our direct factory representative taking orders in spare time 
forthe Famous Duratex Guaranteed Goods at popular prices 
with our Handy Pocket Outfit Furnished Free. It sells the 
goods for you. Experience not necessary. No bother, no 
measuring, no deliveries; just send in the orders. we do the 
rest. Liberalcash payment for each order. An Hour in the 
Evening, 10 Minutes at Noon can mean §2 earned every 
day. 25 regular customers will make you $600 a year and you 


buy for yourself and family at wholesale. Write room 133. 
COODELL & COMPANY, _ Duratex Bldg., New York 



































Mr. Purinton’s War Service 
Question Box 


= 














Prof. F. J. M., Indiana. ‘““What can I do? Am 
teaching high school during winter months, and 
in summer working as employee and supervisor 
on a farm of 120 acres. Have college diploma, 
but cannot decide what to do.” 

Why not volunteer to help train the proposed 
army of 2,000,000 boys in the U. S. Boys’ Re- 
serve as auxiliary farmers? A goodly number 
of these lads from twelve to nineteen years of 
age live near you—some are in your classes. 
Write the U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for suggestions along this line. 
You could start a class in patriotic farm and 
garden work, teach your boys theory and prepa- 
ration in winter, then take a lot of them with 
you to the farm in summer, or scatter them on 
various farms nearby. You could evolve a system 
of locating, enlisting and utilizing all the vacant 
backyards and empty plots in your township, 
thus rendering waste land productive and idle 
boys useful at the same time. Ask advice from 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at Washington ; 
from your State Agricultural College ; and from 
editors of national farm journals. 





Mr. J. B. B., Illinois. “Have had many years’ 
experience in producing food crops, but want 
to be more efficient in the war crisis. (a) Where 
shall I obtain information on best food crops 
for war usage? (b) Can I purchase an individual 
plant for drying vegetables by the new process 
recently described in Scientific American? (c) 
How can I learn about California and Oregon 
grant land lately released by Southern Pacific 
Railroad for Government homesteads?” 

(a) Write National Emergency Food Garden 
Commission, Maryland Building, Washington, 
D. C.; also Herbert C. Hoover, Washington ; 
also U. S. Department of Agriculture; also 
Agricultural Department of your State Uni- 
versity. 

(b) Ask publishers of Scientific American, 
233 Broadway, New York; and consult addresses 
under (a). Investigate the “Granger” Evapora- 
tor, from Grange Sales Association, Lafayette 
Building, Philadelphia. 

(c) Write Secretary Franklin K. Lane, In- 
terior Department, Washington, D. C. Apply 
also to Southern Pacific Company, 165 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Miss R. M. O., Ohio. “As a director of several 
woman’s service organizations, I am asked many 
questions I cannot answer. (a) Does or will the 
U. S. Government need all the hospital supplies 
now being made? (b) Cannot the Government 
furnish its own hospital supplies? (c) Can said 
supplies be given to the Government in any 
other way than thru the Red Cross? (d) Will 
the Government or American Red Cross furnish 
raw materials for women to make up? (e) Why 
are the Government and its soldiers being made 
objects of charity ?”’ 

(a) Probably more than are being made. If 
the war lasts three years (time figured by mili- 
tary experts), we shall have to increase our 
present quota of hospital supplies, to back up, 
and bind up, all our wounded soldiers—and in 
“our” we include the French, English, Russian 
and Italian soldiers, they are all ours now. 

(b) No. The cost to the Government of war 
items, such as food, clothing, arms, ammunition, 
equipment, stores and supplies, was about $42,- 
000,000 in 1915. The cost of these items to the 
Government in 1917 will be about $1,680,000,000. 
If your household expenses were this year forty 
times what they were in 1915, how much money 
would you have left for doctor’s bills? 

(c) Inquire of any large hospital near you, 
or of Army Department, also Navy Department, 
Washington. 

(d) Ask American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. 

(e) The “objects of charity” are those of us 
who can’t go and fight! Millions of men are 
facing a horrible death with a smile, that life 
for us may be sweet and safe. All the money 
we have would not begin to pay back our debt 
to our soldier boys. 





Prof. A. S. B., South Dakota. “For several 
years I have specialized in the history of Latin 
American countries and their relations to the 
United States. I read French and speak Spanish. 





Am interested in consular service, want to pre- 


Be 


pare myself for it later, tho now exempt ac- 
cording to the present bill. Can you give me 
any information?” 

Apply to the Chief of the Consular Bureau, 
Herbert C. Hengstler, Washington, D. C. You 
would probably secure valuable data from the 
Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. (ad- 
dress inquiry to the Director-General) ; also from 
the Pan-American Society of the United States, 
whose Secretary is Harry Erwin Bard, 15 Broad 
street, New York. 

You could largely increase your possibilities 
for usefulness by studying now a mail course 
in Foreign Trade, such for example as the one 
given by the Business Training Corporation, 66 
Cameron Building, New York. Write for par- 
ticulars. After the war, the man who knows in- 
ternational trade principles may become an eés- 
pecially valuable citizen. 





A Minister from Nebraska. “I am a college 
graduate and post graduate, with experience on 
the lecture platform, and in city Y. M _ * 
work. Often give patriotic addresses, which have 
been well received by the press, and by school 
and church leaders. How can I best serve my 
country ?” 

Preach a war sermon once a month till the 
war is over; with your text from literature of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Labor, the different national leagues of serv- 
ice; and your aim to get all your hearers to go 
home and do some one thing to help win the 
war. Turn your midweek prayer meeting, once 
a month, into a war service experience meeting, 
where members can tell of their patriotic work— 
methods, incidents, objects, results. Prepare a 
national directory of defense, relief and economy 
measures and organizations; try to have all 
church members engage in some regular kind 
of war activity. Let all know of The Independent 
War Service Bureau, and our desire to help 
them help their community and country. Watch 
metropolitan newspapers for inspiring accounts 
of war labor, generosity, sacrifice; read clip- 
pings to congregation every Sunday. 





Mr. J. A. B., Minnesota. “I have read your 
Independent articles with great interest, but am 
sorry to say that I have missed some of them. 
Will these articles be published in book form? 
How can I obtain the numbers I have missed?” 

Write The Independent for a complete list of 
my efficiency articles, with dates of publication. 
Select the numbers you want, mail ten cents for 
each to The Independent—or twenty-five cents 
if the number is more than six months old. 

But you would better consult first my recent 
books, “‘Efficient Living” and ‘The Triumph of 
the Man Who Acts.” These include most of The 
Independent articles that appeared prior to No- 
vember, 1916. Books may be had, price $1.45 
each, postpaid, from The Independent. 





Mr. J. A. R., New Hampshire. “I am a young 
college student, looking for a life work. Modern 
farming appeals to me with greatest force. 
Please recommend a list of books particularly 
on farm efficiency and wholesale truck farming, 
according to the new business principles in 
agriculture.” 

You would be interested in the “Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture” (Macmillan) ; also in the farm- 
ers’ bulletins and other agricultural publications 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; also in the text-books employed 
as a basis for educating farmers at the agricul- 
tural extension department of your State Uni- 
versity, and other practical institutions such as 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (send for 
catalogs). 

We would advise you, instead of buying many 
books now, to subscribe for two or three farm 
journals and keep a scrapbook or file of clip- 
pings on all new ideas, methods or devices. A 
few prominent journals: The Country Gentle- 
man, Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia ; 
The Farming Business, North Dearborn street, 
Chicago; System on the Farm, A. W. Shaw 
Company, Wabash and Madison, Chicago; Rural 
New Yorker, 333 West Thirtieth street, New 
York ; Farm News, 225 Fifth avenue, New York; 
Agricultural Digest, 2 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York. ° 
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Words of the Week 


CamMIoN—The French name for an army 
baggage truck. 

JUNKERTUM—Rule by a class of land 
owning nobles. 


JunKeR (Yoonker)—A member of the 
German aristocracy. 


No Man’s Lanp—The region between 
hostile lines of trenches exposed to the fire 
of both sides. 


SynpDIcAL1isM—-Syndicalism is a French 
term for revolutionary trades unionism. 
The American I. W. W. correspond closely 
to the French syndicalists. 


MEsopoTaMiA—The region of the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys east of the Arabian 
deserts. In ancient times this was the 
home of the civilizations of Chaldea and 
Babylon. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DeEMocRATS—A Rus- 
sian political party in favor of carrying 
on the war and establishing a republican 
form of government with security for pri- 
vate property. They are opposed to the 
Bolsheviki and even to the more moderate 
Socialism represented by Kerensky. 


PaIncrvE—Paul Painlevé, who was 
French Premier until the recent elevation 
of Clémenceau to that position, first at- 
tained fame as a professor of mathematics. 
Early in the war he was made Minister of 
Inventions and later Minister of War. He 
followed Premier Ribot and remained chief 
of the French Government for about two 
months. 


TanxkK--Nickname for the armored auto- 
mobile which is used to break down en- 
trenchments during an attack. The tanks 
are not carried on wheels but. on “cater- 
pillar” tractors. The idea for the tank was 
borrowed from types of agricultural ma- 
chinery used in America. Tanks were first 
employed by the British at the battle of 
the Somme. 


BARRAGE—When soldiers advance to an 
attack it is now the custom to protect them 
by firing artillery over their heads at the 
enemy trenches which have not yet been 
taken. The obvious purpose of this “bar- 
rage,”’ or protective artillery fire, is to give 
the enemy something to think about besides 
shooting the advancing infantry. A good 
barrage will often knock the opposing 
trenches to pieces and reduce the task of 
the infantry to rounding up prisoners. 


I. W. W.—The “I. W. W.” is the com- 
mon abbreviation for the labor organiza- 
tion called the Industrial Workers of the 
World. It differs from the -‘regular” trades 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor in two respects: it is organized by 
“industries” and not by “crafts” (that is 
to say, all grades of workmen engaged in 
mining or in cloth manufacture are in the 
same organization without distinction), and 
it aims not to improve the position of the 
workingman in the present industrial sys- 
tem but to overthrow “capitalism” alto- 
gether. 


Dr. JAMESON—On November 26, 1917, 
Sir Leander Starr Jameson died in Lon- 
don. He won his reputation as an associate 
of Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. Altho a 
physician by profession, he led a victorious 
army against African tribesmen who were 
raiding European settlements in Rhodesia, 
and later, in 1895, made an unwise attempt 
to overturn the Boer Government in the 
Transvaal by force of arms. As the leader 
of this so-called “Jameson raid” he was 
arrested by the Dutch, turned over to the 
English authorities and sentenced to prison. 
After the Boer War he took an active part 
in South African politics and at one time 
was Premier of Cape Colony. 
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Built by yourself 
Jamin fo your 


Own ideas. 


Jee of tte 

ible. We carry in 
pe all standard size sec- 
tions for everyknown office 
record, This enables you 
to build a desk ling 
to your individual require- 
ments—adesk that increases 
efficiency and adds pleasure 








The Desk is Different from 
the Ordinary Stereotyped 
Box-Drawer Kin 


OW often have you said to yourself, “I would 
like a desk built according to my own ideas, 

I want to make the space beneath my desk top work for me,” 
Here is the “Desks with Brains” which enables you to build a 
desk according to your own ideas of what your personal desk 
should be. Do not be satisfied with the ordinary stereo! 
style of desk. Have adesk of your own, and built according 
to your individual requirements. 


Regardless of whether or not you are now contemplating the 
buying of a desk, we urge you to at once write for our literature 
and building blocks. er sant ou to find out exactly how de- 
sirable you can make a des e want you to try out these 


building blocks and on paper build your own desk, 


After you have built a desk on paper, compare it to the one you 
now use, You will at once recognize the increased efficiency 
the new desk offers you. You will no longer be satisfied with the 
old type inefficient desk when you can get this“‘Desk with Brains 
built according to your own ideas and for your individual use. 
Write at once for the “Desk with Brains” building blocks, They 
are free and will be mailed on request. 


Browne-Morse CoMPANY 


11-35 McKinney Ave. MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Wrile to-day for these DeskWith-Brains 
butlding blocks. They are free. 


Browne-Morse Filing 


to your working hours, 






Equipment For Every Office 
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In the same manner in which the “Desk with Brains” 
is far ahead of any other desk, so our filing equipment 
incorporates the latest and best ideas. It makes for 100 
per cent efficiency in filing. It combines quality, expert 
workmanship and durability. 

No matter what your filing requirements are Brown-Morse 
filing equipment will fill every demand and give you service 
that cannot be surpassed by any other filing appliances. 
The Browne-Morse line includeseverything that is re- 
quired in an office for filing, and we urge you to go to 
the Browne-Morse dudiovioe your requirements. 

On request we will mail you free of charge, the 
complete catalogue of Browne-Morse filing equip- 
ment and filing supplies. 


BROWNE-MORSE COMPANY 
11-35 McKinney Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 
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STANDARD 
of the WORLD 


Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esg., Auburn, N.Y. 

IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 

The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 

685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
EBWRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
NTE OPES EIS 











A Mighty ‘Successful Tab 
—and why it has succeeded 


Graffco 


VISE INDEX TABS 


don’t slip off, work loose, catch on other sheets 
or slip out of place. These unique and prac- 
tical advantages have made them the fast and 
firm friends of every one who keeps a loose- 
leaf, bound book or ledger! Graffco INDEX 
TABS are made of nickeled steel with celluloid 
panel, so are always clean and sanitary. Made 
both plain and printed. If you keep books, 
write for catalog and prices on Graffco TABS. 
CEORCE B. GRAFF CO., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Vise Signals and Vise Clips 

















KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


While Motoring, Driving and Sitting Outdoor, by Wearing Leonard's 
ties Adirondack $3 


Foot Warmers 


son, women and children enjoy the 

comfort they give. Heavy sheepskin, 

wool-lined, ten inches high. Give size 

and state whether to be worn over 

shoes or hose; not used for walking. 
Satisfaction or money back. 

] Adirondack 










W. C. LEONARD & CO. 
741 Main St., Saranac Lake, i. Y. 
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Send us false teeth in any shape. 
Diamonds, watches, gold, silver or 
platinum. Jewelry ,new or broken. 


FOR OLD Magneto points. We send cash by 


return mail and hold your goods 
10 days. We will return them at 
our expense if our offer is refused 











FALS 


as uns:tisfactory. Est. 1899. 
TEETH LIBERTY REFINING CO. 
P-432 Wood 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











CHRISTMAS 


WILL BE HERE SOON 


“Efficiency is the power of doing one’s 
Most and best in the shortest time and 
easiést way, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned.” 











Apply this rule to your Christmas 
shopping and send yearly subscriptions 
to THE INDEPENDENT to your friends. 














PRESIDENT WILSON’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 509) 


interpretations to what I took the liberty 
of saying to the Senate in January. Our 
entrance into the war has not altered our 
attitude toward the settlement that must 
come when it is over. When I said in Janu- 
ary that the nations of the world were en- 
titled not only to free pathways upon the 
sea but also to assured and unmolested 
access to those pathways I was thinking, 
and I am thinking now, not of the smaller 
and weaker nations alone, which need our 
countenance and support, but also of the 
great and powerful nations, and of our 
present enemies as well as our present asso- 
ciates in the war. I was thinking, and am 
thinking now, of Austria herself, among 
the rest, as well as of Serbia and of Poland. 
Justice and equality of rights can be had 
only at a great price. We are seeking per- 
manent, not temporary, foundations for the 
peace of the world, and must seek them 
eandidly and fearlessly. As always, the 
right will prove to be the expedient. 

What shall we do, then, to push this 
great war of freedom and justice to its 
righteous conclusion? We must clear away 
with a thoro hand all impediments to 
success, and we must make every adjust- 
ment of law that will facilitate the full 
and free use of our whole capacity and 
force as a fighting unit. 

One very embarrassing obstacle that 
stands in our way is that we are at war 
with Germany, but not with her allies. J 
therefore very earnestly recommend that 
the Congress immediately declare the 
United States in a state of war with Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Does it seem strange to you 
that this should be the conclusion of the 
argument I have just addrest to you? It 
is not. It is in fact the inevitable logic of 
what I have said. Austria-Hungary is for 
the time being not her own mistress, but 
simply the vassal of the German Govern- 
ment. We must face the facts as they are 
and act upon them without sentiment in 
this stern business. 

The Government of Austria-Hungary is 
not acting upon its own initiative or in 
response to the wishes and feelings of its 
own peoples, but as the instrument of an- 
other nation. We must meet its force with 
our own and regard the Central Powers as 
but one. The war can be successfully con- 
ducted in no other way. The same logic 
would lead also to a declaration of war 
against Turkey and Bulgaria. They also 
are the tools of Germany. But they are 
mere tools and do not yet stand in the 
direct path of our necessary action. We 
shall go wherever the necessities of this 
war carry us, but it seems to me that we 
should go only where immediate and prac- 
tical considerations lead us and not heed 
any others. 

The financial and military measures 
which must be adopted will suggest them- 
selves as the war and its undertakings 
develop, but I will: take the liberty of pro- 
posing to you certain other acts of legisla- 
tion which seem to me to be needed for the 
support of the war and for the release of 
our whole force and energy. 

It will be necessary to extend in certain 
particulars the legislation of the last ses- 
sion with regard to alien enemies; and also 
necessary, I believe, to create a very defi- 
nite and particular control over the en- 
trance and departure of all persons into 
and from the United States. 

Legislation should be enacted defining 
as a criminal offense every willful viola- 
tion of the Presidential proclamations re- 
lating to enemy aliens promulgated under 


Section 4067 of the Revised Statutes and 
providing appropriate punishment; and 
women as well as men should be included 
under the terms of the acts placing re- 
straints upon alien enemies. It is likely 
that as time goes on many alien enemies 
will be willing to be fed and housed at the 
expense of the Government in the deten- 
tion camps, and it would be the purpose 
of the legislation I have suggested to con- 
fine offenders among them in penitentiaries 
and other similar institutions where they 
could be made to work as other crim- 
inals do. 

Recent experience has convinced me that 
the Congress must go further in authoriz- 
ing the Government to set limits to prices. 
The law of supply and demand, I am sorry 
to say, has been replaced by the law of un- 
restrained selfishness. While we have elim- 
inated profiteering in several branches of 
industry it still runs impudently rampant 
in others. The farmers, for example, com- 
plain with a great deal of justice that, 
while the regulation of food prices restricts 
their incomes, no restraints are placed 
upon the prices of most of the things they 
must themselves purchase; and similar 
inequities obtain on all sides. 

It is imperatively necessary that the 
consideration of the full use of the water 
power of the country and also the consid- 
eration of the systematic and yet economi- 
cal development of such of the natural re- 
sources of the country as are still under 
the control of the Federal Government 
should be resumed and affirmatively and 
constructively dealt with at the earliest 
possible moment. The pressing need of 
such legislation is daily becoming more 
obvious. 

The legislation proposed at the last ses- 
sion with regard to regulated combinations 
among our exporters, in order to provide 
for our foreign trade a more effective or- 
ganization and method of codperation, 
ought by all means to be completed at this 
session. 

And I beg that the members of the 
House of Representatives will permit me 
to express the opinion that it will be im- 
possible to deal in any way but a very 
wasteful and extravagant fashion with the 
enormous appropriations of the public 
moneys which must continue to be made, if 
the war is to be properly sustained, unless 
the House will consent to return to its 
former practise of initiating and preparing 
all appropriation bills thru a single com- 
mittee, in order that responsibility may be 
centered, expenditures standardized and 
made uniform, and waste and duplication 
as much as possible avoided. 

Additional legislation may also become 
necessary before the present Congress ad- 
journs in order to effect the most efficient 
coérdination and operation of the railway 
and other transportation systems of the 
country; but to that I shall, if circum- 
stances should demand, call the attention 
of Congress upon another occasion. 

If I have overlooked anything that ought 
to be done for the more effective conduct 
of the war, your own counsels will supply 
the omission. What I am perfectly clear 
about is that in the present session of the 
Congress our whole attention and energy 
should be concentrated on the vigorous and 
rapid and successful prosecution of the 
great task of winning the war. 

We can do this with all the greater zeal 
and enthusiasm because we know that for 
us this is a war of high principle, debased 
by no selfish ambition of conquest or spolia- 
tion; because we know, and all the world 
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knows, that we have been forced into it to 
save the very institutions we live under 
from corruption and destruction. The pur- 
poses of the Central Powers strike straight 
at the very heart of everything we believe 
in; their methods of warfare outrage every 
principle of humanity and of knightly 
honor; their intrigue has corrupted the 
very thought and spirit of many of our peo- 
ple; their sinister and secret diplomacy 
has sought to take our very territory away 
from us and disrupt the union of the states. 
Our safety would be at an end, our honor 
forever sullied and brought into contempt 
were we to permit their triumph. They are 
striking at the very existence of democracy 
and liberty. 

It is because it is for us a war of high, 
disinterested purpose, in which all the free 
people of the world are banded together 
for the vindication of right, a war for the 
preservation of our nation and of all that 
it has held dear of principle and of purpose, 
that we feel ourselves doubly constrained 
to propose for its outcome only that which 
is righteous and of irreproachable inten- 
tion, for our foes as well as for our friends. 

The cause being just and holy, the settle- 
ment must be of like motive and quality. 
For this we can fight, but for nothing less 
noble or less worthy of our traditions. For 
this cause we entered the war and for this 
cause will we battle until the last gun is 
fired. 

I have spoken plainly because this seems 
to me the time when it is most necessary 
to speak plainly, in order that all the world 
may know that even in the heat and ardor 
of the struggle and when our whole thought 
is of carrying the war thru to its end we 
have not forgotten any ideal or principle 
for which the name of America has been 
held in honor among the nations and for 
which it has been our glory to contend in 
the great generations that went before us. 

A supreme moment of history has come. 
The eyes of the people have been opened 
and they see. The hand of God is laid upon 
the nations. He will show them favor, I 
devoutly believe, only if they rise to the 
clear hights of His own justice and mercy. 








The Colors of War 


T was in an evacuation hospital that 

we saw the pyjamas that they had re- 

quested from us. The hospital is in 
enormous tents with wooden platforms 
running along between them. A sanitary 
train draws up to these and takes the 
wounded away as soon as they are able to 
travel, 

That night there was a concert. The 
tent was gaily decorated with green gar- 
lands and branches. A small stage had 
been erected at one end. We went early 
to see the wounded brought in. 

In they came, three rows of stretchers, 
and such color! Clad in our gay pink and 
blue pyjamas with lots of our bright-col- 
ored pillows around them to make them 
more comfortable. We wished that the 
women who had made those pyjamas could 
have seen the delight of the soldiers over 
them. They begged for the pink ones, 
They are the favorites, because they are 
gayer and more cheerful. 

“Pink looks well on me, doesn’t it?’ 
said one, as he stroked the sleeves of his 
jacket. 

There were over seven hundred men in 
that tent. During the pauses of the music 
We could hear the booming of the guns but 
a few miles away. And we were so thank- 
ful that into that grimness we could bring 
some color—some cheer. 

You can’t make enough pyjamas! And 
do make them gay! 
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This is the newest and most complete. and 
dependable set of directions on how to transfer 
papers and records. Get a copy and read it 
yourself; then hand it to your file clerk. It 
shows, step. by step, how to do the work and 
then how to perfect the filing systems for next 
year. Free upon request. Check coupon. 


Get the “Y and E” 
Booklet, “How to Transfer the File” 


Py! out your 





cal Filing System. 


files early in the _ This is the system that 
year, every year; and 70,000 American con- 
store all the old rec- E” cerns have now in- 


ords in “Y and E” 
Transfer Cases. This 
not only separates 
your records into 
yearly periods and difficulties with ordi- 
gets them out of the nary filing systems: 
way but makes them at the same (1) time lost in filing, (2) lack 
time quickly accessible and well of an accuracy check, (3) ex- 
protected. ecutives’ and clerks’ time lost in 
We carry a complete line of the finding, (4) confusion at transfer 
finest Transfer Cases (Steel, time, (5) expense in keeping up 
Wood and Juteboard), Folders, the system. 
Guides, etc., for all sizes and kinds Mail coupon for the booklet 
of files. “How to Transfer,” indicating any 
After you have made the trans- of our 4,000 Filing Devices and 
fer, you can save money and —. ane in which you may 4 
confusion for next year by in- D¢ interested. Or inquire at 


: . » the “Y and E” store 
stalling The “Direct Name” Verti- city. store im your 
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: . 7 ochester, 
YAWMAN“>FRBEMFG.@, |” , fre 


1290 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 7 wt" How to 


stalled—the one best 
system of vertical fil- 
ing, which overcomes 
all the five cardinal 
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File Folders.ete 

















Transfer,” also 
Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Sys- 7 about Li “Direct-Namo” 


about 
Vertical Filing System, 
4 1 =Super-Wood Transfer 
Cases, () Steel Transfer Cases, 
, 4 (0 Index Guides, q Filin, 
all’ 


tems. Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., 
New York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Wash- 

ington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Folders “Fire-Wall” St 

Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Filing Cabinets, [)  Super-Wood 
Oakland. 2,000 Agents and Dealers in / p(idinets, (1), Maching Accounting 
more than 1,200 other cities. In Canada: (/ ciency Desks, [J Record Safe, (j Shannor 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., SZ for sTt Files and Bupplies, () Card Systems 
Newmarket, Ont. 
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War and Investment 


War knocks ordinary 
good judgment into a 
cocked hat. To invest for 
safety and profit, you need 
firing-line facts. Babson 
Service gives them to you. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics, 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-9 of 


Babson’s : s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
os no of its Character in the World 











DIVIDENDS 


UNITED LIGHT & 
RAILWAYS CO. 


Davenport Grand Rapids 





Chicago 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 29 
Common Stock Dividend No. 12 


The Board of Directors have declared a div- 
idend of One and One-Half Per Cent. (14%) 
on the First Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
One Per Cent. (1%) on the Common Stock, pay- 
able out of the surplus earnings on January 2, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business 12 noon, December 15, 1917. 

Stock transfer books will reopen for transfer 
of stock certificates at the SINR of business 
December 17, 1917. L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 


December 1, 1917. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
Rector Street 

The regular At. dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF (4%) PER CENT, and a SPECIAL 
dividend *%0f FOUR (4%) PER CENT. has been 
declared on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 31st, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 
15th, 1917. The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 


WILLIAM H. BARNARD, Treasurer. 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., November 28, 1917. 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(1% %) has been declared on the preferred 
stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 


payable January 1, 1918, to stockholders of 
re-ord at the close of business December 17, 
1917. Checks will be mailed, 


T. T, ANDERSON, Treasurer. 





BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
New York, November 26, 1917. 
The Poard of Directors has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and one half per 
centum (114%) on the outstanding capital stock 
of this company, payable on January Ist, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close or busi- 
ness Saturday, December 8th, 1917 
J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 





THE eeeeee Sreeeee BATTERY 


Allegheny } ay iy 19th Street 

Phila., December 5tn, 1917. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earn- 
ings of the Company on both Common and Pre- 
ferred Stocks, payable January 2nd, 1918, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 17th, 1917. Checks will be mailed, 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


-_ 





IS RUSSIA PLAYING 
GERMANY’S GAME? 


(Continued from page 507) 


of external danger. They were powerless to 
help, largely as a result of the irresponsi- 
ble acts of demagogs. Yet the experience 
was proving valuable for these same Intel- 
lectuals. They will come into their own, by 
showing that they are needed and can help; 
they will be more genuine and less doctrin- 
aire in their leadership. 

The demagogs—the Bolsheviki— were 
most powerful. What they talked sounded 
most promising—in fact they promised any- 
thing and everything to everybody “of the 
people.” Also much of what they said was 
true, and it was difficult to “disarm” them. 
Prince Lvov, and later Kerensky, would 
not use brutal force to suppress them. One 
had to let them hang themselves. In July 
the Bolsheviki attempted at last “rebellion,” 


.and Lvov then took more energetic meas- 


ures of repression. For a moment the Bol- 
sheviki seemed to be disarmed, shown up. 
Lvov explained to me: “Now we shall have 
revolution without Bolshevikism, and all 
the negative aspects of the revolution can be 
classed as Bolshevikism.” Lvov was prema- 
ture, for the Bolsheviki became more of a 
force. Also he saw only the negative side of 
this same Bolshevikism. A few days later, 
after the first Bolsheviki uprising of July, 
Prince Kropotkin, the veteran revolution- 
ist, also pushed to one side as “bourgeois” 
by the Lininites, exclaimed to me: “If only 
one would institute immediately better con- 
ditions of life for the workmen, then the 
Bolsheviki would cease to have such dis- 
proportionate influence. But they do have 
something on which to stand, and the soon- 
er we admit it, the quicker will we be out 
of the woods.” 

Some of the “improvements” advocated 
by the Bolsheviki were leading to social 
suicide—the theories would not work. 
Should cne condemn them wholesale for 
this reason? In fact what one was doing 
was testing out the theories, and showing 
to what extent and within what limits they 
would work. The net result of the experi- 
ment will be that the workmen of Russia 
will never return to the state of things that 
prevailed before the revolution, and here 
is the gain. Perhaps the result of the ex- 
perimenting will reach beyond the limits 
of Russia. It would seem that the workmen 
of other countries have taken warning by 
the excesses of the movement in Russia. 
Then also the manufacturers of other coun- 
tries may have profited by the lessons 
which the Russian manufacturers have 
learned this last summer. Arthur Hender- 
son, of England, and Albert Thomas, of 
France, spent much of their time at the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers Depu- 
ties when they came to Russia last June. 
They saw the constructive work that was 
being done by these men; they must have 
noted also the disrupting forces at work, 
and the impractical theories advanced. 
Have they been able to transfer their ex- 
perience as observers in Russia, to their 
own fields of work in England and France? 
As the present writer came thru Sweden 
and Norway, he was told that the Russia 
revolution had helped to consolidate the 
constructive socialist workers. 

It is only fair to add that the conflict 
between classes, which has become so sharp 
in Russia, was in a certain measure one 
of what we called the “sins of the old 
régime.” “Divide and rule” was in fact 
one of the slogans of the old crowd. Strange 
as it may seem, the old crowd did actually 
stir up the workmen against their employ- 
ers, and in an active manner, thru police 
“provocatory agents.” And the employers, 


ENGLISH LESSON PLANS 
(Continued from page 495) 


4, Explain the following quotations, and show 
in what ways they represent the noblest 
ideals of the human race: (a) Full, impar- 
tial justice; (b) The voices of humanity that . 
are in the air; (c) We shall be free to base 
peace on generosity and justice; (d) The 
thought of the plain people . .. is the air 

l governments must henceforth breathe; 
(e) The only possible antidote is the truth; 
(f) Justice and equality of rights can be 
had only at a great price; (g) Permanent 
. . - foundations for the peace of the world; 
(h) As always, the right will prove to be 
the expedient. 

5. Write an oration, suitable for graduation 
exercizes, on the following quotations: (a) 
A supreme moment of history has come; 
(b) The hand of God is laid upon the na- 
tions. 

6. Show in what ways President Wilson’s mas- 
tery of phrasing somewhat resemb!‘es the 
same power in Carlyle, or in Shakespeare. 
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THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A... THAYER, h M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, h well New ‘path house, swimming 
. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Personally taught by famous author and playwright, send 
for free copy of his book ‘* The Short Road.’ 

HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Dept. N 25 W. 42nd St.. New York City 
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COMMUNITY INTERESTS 


are likely to have your attention this Winter. 
When yon need information on any special 
features write to 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, ome by their 
terms on December 1, 1917, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, December 7, 1917. 
Preferred Capital Stock. 
Dividend No. 75. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(154%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Tuesday, Jan- 
vary 1, 1918, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Monday, December 17, 1917. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
Tl. C. WICK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, December 7, 1917. 
Common Capital Stock, 
Dividend No. 61. 

A quarterly dividend of one per cent (1%) and 
an extra dividend of one per cent. (1%) on tlie 
Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Tuesday, January 1, 191°. 
to stockholders of record at the close of busin: ss 
Monday, December 17, 1917. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trvst 


Company of New York. 
8s. 8. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
It. C. WICK, Secretary. 
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on the other side, knew that any tendency 








how on their part to do something for their 

»blest workmen would attract attention, and pos- 

eet sibly lead to disagreeable consequences for 

base themselves, not from the workmen, but 

The from the authorities. We often wondered if 

a the old crowd were continuing the same 
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n be real “counter-revolution’—an attempt to 

arid. restore the old autocratic regime—yet 
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offices and in the stores, and in the house- 
holds, as to the position of the domestic 
servants. “‘Democratize,” “consolidate the 
conquests of the Revolution,” were some 
of the slogans. And it has been a radical 
revolution, penetrating to the very foun- 
dations; the old habits of mind were still 
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—. holding sway, but were being broken grad- 

ually ; much sham was being exposed, and 
; the realities made apparent to all. It -was 
: ce a general “show-down”; there could be no 


bluffing; it was an open game with the 
hands exposed. 

It was because of this attitude of mind 
that the demand for the definite formula- The New Impvoved SEND FOR MY BOOK 
tion of war aims was put forward. From 
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send officers drest as soldiers, and the 
Russians will be represented by Bolshe- 
viki, who with their cynicism, their intel- 
lectual dishonesty, do not represent the 
simple, direct Russian peasant. The idea 
of such a parley is of course contrary to 
all the “rules” of diplomacy and war. But 
the Russian Revolution is doing many un- 
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Essays in Reconstruction 

ERTRAND RUSSELL, in his new set 

of essays, Political Ideals, sustains the 
intense sincerity and the spiritual idealism 
so marked in “Why Men Fight.” In this 
new book he appeals with compelling earn- 
estness for the triumph in the new Eng- 
land of such intellectual forces which will 
make for the best development of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, he says, “Political and so- 
cial institutions are to be judged by the 
‘ good or harm that they do to individuals. 
Do they encourage creativeness rather than 
possessiveness? Do they embody or promote 
a spirit of reverence between human 
beings? Do they preserve self-respect?” 

Russell, who has burst on this world at 
war with a searching intellect and a poetic 
simplicity, considers in his five essays what 
sort of a world we are going to work for. 
Ilis appeal is to the spirit as well as to the 
intellect. “In dark days,” he begins, “men 
need a clear faith and a well-grounded hope ; 
and as the outcome of these, the calm cour- 
age which takes no account of hardships by 
the way.” Many will not accept the war 
convictions of this noted English philoso- 
pher; but they demand respect. His love 
for England despite his present attitude 
strikes a pathetic note. Russell is, after all, 
an Englishman, one of those brave men 
England seems to have produced unfail- 
ingly thru the centuries. 

After a consideration of capitalism and 
the pitfalls of socialism he turns to a 
discussion of individual liberty and na- 
tional independence and internationalism. 
He makes clear the problem of the need for 
reconciling huge organization with indi- 
vidual initiative. In international affairs 
he advocates an international authority en- 
dowed with an army and a navy, the only 
military force in the world, thus giving 
effective sanction to the decisions of the 
proposed international authority. He de- 
clares for an international spirit but a na- 
tional development. “What is to be desired 
is not cosmopolitanism, not the absence of 
all national characteristics that one asso- 
ciates with couriers, wagon-lit attendants 
and others who have had everything dis- 
tinctive obliterated by multiple and tri- 
vial contacts with men of every civilized 
country. Such cosmopolitanism is the re- 
sult of loss, not gain. The international 
spirit which we should wish to see pro- 
duced will be something added to love of 
country, not something taken away.” So 
that men will want no longer for their 
country “things which can only be ac- 
quired at the expense of others, but rather 
those things in which the excellence of 
any one country is to the advantage of all 
tne world.” 

Your Part in Poverty, by George Lans- 
bury, editor of the London Herald and 
sometime Member of Parliament, is an ad- 
dress to the comfortable classes to enter 
into the fight against social evils and the 
demon of poverty with the same heroic self- 
sacrifice that they have displayed in their 
defense of Belgium and their devotion to 
England, Like “Political Ideals” which ends 
with “Life and hope for the world are to 
be found only in the deeds of love,” Lans- 
bury’s book is a product of spiritual tone 
and fervent faith. In an introduction, pre- 
faced by the Bishop of Winchester, the 
writer says, “we may disagree on meth- 
ods; we may fall out about theology,. but 
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we cannot disagree on the one thing that 
matters: to believe in a God of Love, to 
accept Love as the greatest factor in life, 
and to translate into deeds of every day 
that belief and acceptance.” 

There is broad charity in Mr. Lansbury’s 
criticism of those who possess and an earn- 
est appeal to the innate love of man for 
man. Even in his chapter on business, a 
sermon on the text, “business is business,” 
he offers sympathy for the overwrought 
business man. He presents a picture of the 
life of the workingman as well as a state- 
ment of how the church has failed in its 
great duties. But sympathy both for the 
church and for the working man are not 
lacking. He prophecies an awakening. 
“They are discovering that religion is not 
merely a matter of creed, but a matter of 
life and conduct also, and tho churches 
have failed, science and scientific men have 
failed also.” Your Part in Poverty is an- 
other example of an enthusiastic spirit of 
social progress that many see in the spirit- 
ual conviction of English hearts and the 
sincere desire of English minds. 

Sidney Webb presents the problem of 
the English worker who has surrendered 
for the period of the war those trade re- 
strictions and customary methods which 
have protected his wages, his conditions 
of work and his hours of labor. The Gov- 
ernment has made solemn promises to re- 
store these conditions when peace returns. 
In Restoration of Trade Union Cond:tions 
this authority on English trade-unions as- 
serts that such restoration is impossible, 
for the last three years have brought about 
an industrial revolution second only to the 
great industrial revolution of 1780 to 1825. 
We cannot go back to pre-war times. A 
sham restoration of the “conditions” would 
be a greater betrayal of the workmen than 
a flat refusal to do so. He proposes new 
settlements based on a charter for labor, 
the prevention of unemployment, standard 
rates, no limitation of output and freedom 
for the English worker. 

Political Ideals, by Bertrand Russell. Century. 

$1. Your Part in Poverty, by George Lans- 

bury. Huebsch. $1. The Restoration of Trade 


Union Conditions, by Sidney Webb. Huebsch. 
55 cents. 


Word Conservation 


RUTH is said to lie at the bottom of 

a well (which seems. by the way, to 
prove that truth itself will prevaricate if 
it gets in a hole), and one confirmation of 
the old saw is certainly The Well of Eng- 
lish and the Bucket, a pleasant volume of 
essays by Prof. Burges Johnson, of Vassar 
‘College. Professor Johnson is a refutation 
of Shaw’s theory that they who can, do, 
and they who can’t, teach. He is able not 
only to teach the students in his English 
classes how to write but he can give them 
good models from his own light, lucid and 
vigorous pen. Some of the essays in the 
book have appeared previously in periodi- 
cals; The Independent published one of the 
best, “Ethics of the Pen,” in its issue of 
October 6, 1917, under the title “Making 
My Pen Behave.” 

Doubtless Professor Johnson’s book con- 
tains much that will be considered educa- 
tional heresy. He holds the opinion that 
technical grammar has next to no bear- 
ing on a school boy’s skill in composition ; 
that a little ten-year-old cannot grasp the 
significance of “an object complement com- 


pletes the predicate by naming that which 
receives the action exprest by the verb”; 
that it is the first duty of a college English 
department to teach the student to express 
his meaning with accuracy; that the news- 
paper is a first class textbook of English 
composition, and that those who have no 
skill in literary expression themselves 
should not undertake to teach composition 
or even to write Guides to Short Story 
Writing. One excellent bit of advice which 
Professor Johnson gives is to respect the 
dignity of emphasizing words, from the 
solemn oathtdown to the harmless, neces- 
sary “very.” “I would say to you, if I had 
arbitrary power over your speech or your 
written correspondence, ‘this week I will 
allow you only two rerys’; and tho for a 
time such restraint may make you self-con- 
scious, yet it will force you to grope about 
for musty treasures in the storehouse of 
your memory, and furbish up old adjectives 
and adverbs, even drive you now and again 
to a careful appraisal of your best slang; 
and when this temporary self-consciousness 
shall pass, not only your vigor of speech, 
but your exactitude and clarity of thought 
will be the better for it.” 


The Well of Engl’sh and the Bucket, by Burges 
Johnson. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Powerful War Fiction 


IX fiction war stories under the title 

The Fighting Men, by Alden Brooks, 
are planned as representative of the mili- 
tant spirit of as many nations, including 
the United States. If the actual fighting 
line is not so much in evidence, the com- 
pelling impulses which urge men to it, the 
dominant traits of those who do, in truth, 
represent these peoples, their weaknesses 
as well as their strength, are presented with 
unusual power and insight. Readers, how- 
ever, should be warned that the grim 
shadow of war hovers over these pages, 
that such humor as there is only intensi- 
fies the depth of the shadows, and that the 
only satisfaction to be gathered is in that 
spiritual resilience by which man, at his 
supreme crisis, rises by self-sacrifice to 
hights which before the war was perhaps 
hardly estimated with justice. 

A collection of letters written by an 
American in the French army is comprized 
within Kelly of the Foreign Legion. These 
young Americans seem to have grown 
taller, to pass before us with heads more 
erect, to stand waiting with unflinching 
confidence their “going over the top,” bid- 
ding us, too, have heart and courage for 
the task which must be done. This is the 
view we glimpse of Russell A. Kelly, while 
narrating his experience as a Soldier of 
France. We emphasize the fact that he was 
a soldier of France, because, according to 
the author, the Germans have refused to 
accord Americans serving in the French 
Foreign Legion the rights of prisoners of 
war when captured, and to infer their sum- 
mary execution. If a single American has 
been so treuted—it is feared Kelly may 
have met this fate since he is now long 
reported as missing—then the very worst 
atrocity has been committed, for the per- 
son of the uniformed prisoner is inviolate 
where even a shred of honor remains to 
an army. 

The Fighting Men, by Alden Brooks. Scrib- 


ners. $1.35. Kelly of the Foreign Legion, by 
Russell A. Kelly. Kennerley. $1. 











